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“Go-Aways” and “ Stay-at-Homes” Keep 


Cool and Comfortable in Loose Fitting B.V.D. 


By gegen on train or boat or just between home and office, any time, any place, you 

are cool and comfortable in Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee 

Length Drawers and Union Suits. Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful workmanship, 
and long wear are assured and insured by 


This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 





B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A. April 30th, 1907). 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 . 
and $5.00 the suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 





TWO TIDES 


Two tides forever beai oxzr golden strand: 
From out the West the waves of ocean surge; 
From out the East the streams of man converge— 
Both hurled and hurled by one deep cosmic urge— 
The primal force that is but God’s command. 


Two tides of God flung in one long embrace, 
Shall bear to us earth’s one supremest race; 
Shall pour all down our sunset marge of land 
Red-rolling waves of one great migrant band; 
Shall bear to us rich gifts of Orient seas— 
Bring to our feet the wide world’s argosies. 
RaLtPH W. CROSMAN. 
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THE SARATOGA BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


The Thirteenth Annual Fete to Mark the Awakening of Spring in the Santa 


Clara Valley, California. 


BY FRANK WILLARD KIMBALL 


ITH a voluptuous beauty 
of the blossoming season 
at its height, and with 
the foothills and valley 

robed in seemingly endless stretch of 
pink and white, the vast throng of peo- 
ple who gathered to witness the Blos- 
som Festival at Saratoga, California, 
March 23d, were given an opportunity 
to appreciate the significance of the 
full spring splendor of blossoming 
trees and shrubbery such as may be 
seen only in the Santa Clara Valley. 
Miles of forested fruit trees proudly 
bearing their wonderful loads of blos- 
soms and fragrant and brilliant hued 
poppies nodding as if in rapturous de- 
light, sent forth a delicate aroma with 
every puff of the breeze, and the scent 
of blossoms everywhere prevailed. 
For twelve years the people of Sara- 
toga had given commemoration to 
spring’s awakening with a festival of 
similar character, but this year’s cele- 
bration was conducted on a much more 
magnificent scale, and was an inspira- 
tion and delight to thousands of 
merry-makers representing all sec- 
tions of California. The day was ideal, 
and with everything abloom, from the 
wildflowers to the orchard trees, the 
view presented an unfolding paradise 
of clustered farms and orchards. 
The festival continued from 10 a. 
m. to 4 p. m., and included various 
athletic games, allegorical parade, 
music, speeches, picnic luncheons, 


flower drills and folk dances by school 
children. During the interim between 
the morning and afternoon events, visi- 
tors from “the bay cities region” and 
from out of the State were given auto- 
mobile and carriage rides to points of 
near-by interest, and they vied with 
one another in extolling the beauties 
and grandeur of the meadows, or- 
chards and quaint nooks of “The 
Crown of the Valley.” 

The churches of the village were 
thrown open to the visitors, and the 
tempting “home-made” variety of 
luncheons prepared by the ladies’ 
societies found numerous patrons. 
Everywhere throughout the entire foot- 
hill section were interested sight-seers, 
who expressed themselves as charmed 
with the rare loveliness of the land- 
scape, while dotted here and there 
were beautiful orchard homes, many 
of which were thrown open for the en- 
tertainment of guests. 

The development of California from 
the era of the Missions to the present 
day period of our civilization was 
given vivid setting in a thrilling aile- 
gorical pageant. Memories of by-gone 
days were revived, and the vanished 
splendors of the time when the Span- 
iards ruled the Western shores, pre- 
sented in dramatic panorama. The 
padres who established the Missions 
and built El Camino Real, and the 
young Spanish women of noble lineage 
who entertained gentry from far and 
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near in the hospitable establishments 
which formed a part of pueblo life be- 
fore the invasion of the Argonauts, 
were conspicuously set in view. The 
senoritas were dressed in the pictur- 
esque style peculiar to the early days, 
and were represented by the Misses 
Florence R. Cunningham, Ethel Boy- 
sen, Edna Johnson, Ada _ Eckles, 
Gladys Currier, Endors Church, Jennie 
Smith, Ruth Currier, Grace Bucknell, 
Grace Smith and Mrs. H. A. Clark. 
The days of the gold rush were 
graphically portrayed by a group of 
prospectors and miners, who with pack 
horses, camping utensils, picks and 
shovels were represented by H. L. 
Warren, J. M. Doud, J. E. Henris, John 
E. Haun and William Scott. Messrs. 
Doud and Scott crossed the plains in 
’*46, and their grizzled countenances 
and bent forms revealed activities of 
the adventurous days of California’s 
early history. A replica of the old- 
time prairie schooner in which many 


of the pioneers made the perilous jour- 


ney westward added an _ interesting 
feature to the pageant, and served as 
a reminder of the conflict from which 
modern conditions in California were 
evolved. The caravan was drawn by 
a yoke of oxen which looked as natu- 
ral as if they had stepped from some 
famous painting of a pioneer overland 
train. Inside was seated Miss Sarah 
Brown, daughter of John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry fame, who was attired 
in a simple calico dress and sunbonnet 
the same as she appeared while cross- 
ing the plains in 1864. 

The vision of Mission days was 
brought to mind with great vividness 
by a group of padres and Indians, 
who marched in the rear of a high, rus- 
tic cross, supported by one of the vil- 
lage’s prominent residents in the per- 
son of Mills Waterhouse, while the 
other defenders of the faith were rep- 
resented by F. B. Smith, C. A. Wood, 
M. Kane and H. B. King, and their 
presence told the story of the strug- 
gles, privations and hardships encoun- 
tered by the early missionaries in 
spreading Christianity among the 
Coast savages. 
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Symbolizing California’s admission 
into the Union was a handsome float 
designed by Miss Jennie M. Farwell, 
prominent in the social functions of 
the little foothill settlement. The 
drapery was fringed with a myriad of 
golden poppies and numerous clusters 
of fruit blossoms, and in the tableau 
were Miss Adelaide Sterne, Miss 
Tcile Wilson, Miss Mildred Sterne and 
Miss Helen Knapp, well-known Native 
Daughters. Attached to the float were 
four finely groomed and beautiful 
horses driven by Harry Wakefield, one 
of the moving spirits of the pageant. 

Arthur B. Langford, the sheriff of 
the county, garbed as a Mexican ran- 
chero, headed the pageant on a spirited 
mount, and a half hundred young 
bucks and squaws, adorned with a riot 
of colors, and bedecked with feathers 
and warpaint, under command of their 
chief, Clark B. Waterhouse, gave a 
realistic presentation of familiar 
scenes of the early Mission days, as 
did the gay Spanish caballeros with 
prancing steeds and multicolored rai- 
ment, captained by H. L. Warner. 

A bit of entertainment which at- 
tracted more than usual interest was 
the flower drill and folk dances given 
by the little girls of Austin, Saratoga 
and the Moreland schools. The youth- 
ful participants were well trained, and 
with their white dresses and flower 
wands presented an appearance in 
close harmony with the snowy beauty 
of the surroundings. The little misses, 
just budding into the springtime of 
life and rejoicing in the glad spring- 
time of the year, were symbolic of the 
beautiful festival, and with horns of 
plenty brimmed with the fragrant fruit 
petals, showered the village green with 
springtime’s wealth. They danced 
the “Finnish Reel,” “Lancers and 
Graces,” “Norwegian Spring Dance,” 
“Highland Schottische,” “Lubi Lu,” 
“Shoemakers,” “Danish Dance of 
Greeting,” “Kinder Polke,” and “Tan- 
toli,” and sang pretty choruses ar- 
ranged and set to music by Mrs. Fred 
Otis, head of the Mothers’ Club of the 
Pageant Committee. These were en- 
titled “Greeting Songs from the Child- 
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Events in California’s Early History—Immigrant wagons in the Su 


ren of the Orchard Schools,” and 
“Greeting of the Poppy Belles.” The 
verses breathed with sentiment sym- 
pathetic and tender, and reflected the 
joyous emotions and gladsome feelings 
of the light-hearted and buoyantly 
hopeful, white-clad little figures. The 
lines found a welcome response within 
the hearts of all, and the echoing words 
thrilled with magic power: 


“From our dear orchard homes, we 
come, we come; 
Our hearts are light and free; 
With a smile we greet every eye we 
meet, 
For merry, merry hearts have we. 


“We wave to you these branches fair, 
Our snowy springtime flowers, 

A token of the love we bear 
This sunny vale of ours.” 


The literary and musical program 
was as usual on such occasions, and 
included a prayer invoked by the Rev. 
D. Charles Gardner of Stanford Uni- 
versity; a welcoming address deliv- 
ered by William G. Alexander of Sara- 
toga; addresses by the Rev. Herbert 
A. Jump of Oakland, and Joseph T. 


Brooks of San Jose, while greetings 
were extended by Hon. James D. Phe- 
lan, former Mayor of San Francisco; 
B. Grant Taylor, Clerk of the State 
Supreme Court; Mrs. J. E. Bell of 
Saratoga, and Edwin Sidney Williams, 
“Father” of the Blossom Festival. 


A Sea of Blossoms. 


Interesting figures on the number of 
blossoms presented to view were com- 
piled as a pleasurable task by Mr. 
Williams, without resort to the con- 
juror’s art, and according to his com- 
putations, the 8,000,000 fruit trees in 
the valley were adorned with no less 
than 100,000,000,000 blooms and 
nestling buds—fresh, vigorous and 
peautiful—which were visible from 
the hills about Saratoga. A walk five 
feet wide could be paved the world 
around with this supply of blossoms, 
and a single string put together like 
that which holds the festoons of pop- 
corn on a Christmas tree would encir- 
cle the earth sixty times. A roadway 
50 feet in width could be tiled from 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C., 
and an area representing a third ol 
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the State of California could be cov- 
ered with one layer of the blooms. 

The wonderful charm of this great 
sea of blossoms can be better imag- 
ined than described, and in no other 
section of the world could such a 
scene be realized. 

A pleasant aftermath cf the Blossom 
Festival was the planting of an oak 
tree in the Saratoga school grounds on 
Sunday, March 3l1st, to honor Edwin 
Sidney Williams, who had the honor 
of originating the floral fete. The 
ceremony was conducted before a 
large assemblage of countryside folk, 
and was made the occasion for many 
felicitations being tendered Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

David C. Bell, one of the leading 
business men;of the village, was chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments, and in his address referred to 
Mr. Williams as “our brother whose 
neart and mind conceived, and whose 
persistent efforts started our little 
community along this happy Blossom 
way.” 

“Is it not something to be profoundly 
thankful for,” he said, “that there lives 











(Photo by Western Panorama Co., San Jose, Cal.) 


and walks amongst us, and has for all 
these years, a man whose life is typi- 
fied by this live oak tree that we plant 
to-day, in its foliage, that shines on 
through summer and winter—all the 
year round—in its upward growth to- 
ward the skies, and in its outward ex- 
panding branches that furnish shade 
and refreshment to many?” “Then I 
am thinking of the generations of 
school children who, as the years come 
and go, will cherish this tree and 
watch its enlarging trunk and its ex- 
panding branches, and rejoice in its 
grateful shade. From the story of the 
tree and the name and legend it shall 
bear, may they not learn a lesson of 
deeper import than any that is taught 
in school or book—the blessedness of 
living for others, and living unto 
God ?” 

J. A. Kerr, representing the Blossom 
Festival, in presenting the tree to Mr. 
Williams, said “it has a two-fold pur- 
pose: it is to symbolize the love we 
bear him, and it is also to remind 
every one of us of the responsibilities 
that rest upon us as citizens.” 

The Rev. Walter A. McCaustland 
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invoked a prayer of dedication and 
consecration: “That as this tree strikes 
its roots deep into the nourishing earth 
and lifts its branches to the sky, so 
may we strike deep roots into the rock 
of our salvation, and lift our spirits 
to Him who is the source of our 
strength, until that day when we shall 
be set in the garden that is planted by 
the river of the water of Life!” 

Mr. Kerr placed the first spadeful of 
earth about the roots of the sapling, 
being succeeded by Mrs. G. T. Old- 
ham, whose happy thought suggested 
the ceremonial. The members of the 
tree planting committee continued the 
service, and were followed by a score 
or more of affectionate friends—young 
and old—whose good wishes for Mr. 
Williams shone from their beaming 
faces. 


A Living Memorial. 

Mrs. J. E. Bell delivered the dedica- 
tory address, and voiced the friendly 
feelings of the neighborhood toward 
Mr. Williams in the following words: 


“Not a school-boy or _ school-girl 
—not a gray-haired man or woman 
who has studied American history, will 
fail to remember the story of the Char- 
ter Oak—how the colonists, dreading 
the curtailment of the rights granted 
them in their charter, hid the precious 
document in the heart of a’ sturdy oak, 
and how there in its novel and trusty 
hiding place the title to their rights 
and privileges was safely hoarded. 
What but a tree could have proven so 
beautiful a monument to the devotion 
of our forefathers to their political 
rights? The heart of the wayfarer is 
ever gladdened by the sight of the 
noble tree which in summer lifts to 
heaven its leafy dome and refreshes 
him with its cool shade or fans his 
tired cheek with its fresh breezes. In 
winter it battles with icy blasts and 
speaks to him of courage under ad- 
versity and strength in the day of con- 
flict or disaster. In spring its budding 
branches, its graceful catkins or its 
bursting blossoms bid him to put forth 
fresh endeavor, burst the sheaths of 
inertia or prejudice and grow to nobler 
stature. And autumn’s rich fruitage re- 
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minds him with golden eloquence that 
all our development, all our growth ex- 
ists only that we may give to those 
about us. We dedicate to you this 
tree, Mr. Williams, a living memorial 
of appreciation of you as a neighbor, 
citizen and friend. We long to see it 
grow and prosper. We build happy 
day-dreams of how it shall be pointed 
out to the generations following—of 
how the acorns from its sturdy 
branches may be planted on far distant 
hills or in the green isles of the sea, 
and we are sure that if our good wishes 
are fulfilled and it attains the destiny 
of noble oakwood, we would pray for 
it that its leaves will ever whisper the 
message of another poet who loved his 
fellowmen.” 

“The Message of the Oak Tree,” 
written by Mrs. L. M. Howard to cele- 
brate the dedication, was read, and in 
words that came from a full heart Mr. 
Williams touchingly expressed his ap- 
preciation for the gracious tribute and 
voiced the hope that in the years to 
come a tree-planting service be a part 
of the Blossom-day festivities, and be- 
spoke for Mrs. Sarah Brown the horor 
for the coming year. 


History of Festival. 


The drouth of 1898-99, which per- 
vaded nearly all sections of California, 
caused considerable apprehension to 
exist in the minds of the orchardists of 
Santa Clara Valley lest the fruit trees 
would not be able to weather the dry 
spell. The larger part of the vine- 
yards of the foothill sections had suc- 
cumbed for lack of moisture, but the 
orchards did not cease their bearing, 
and with a service of thanksgiving for 
the bountiful rainfall of the following 
season, the Saratoga folk gathered in 
the little Christian Church on the 
morning of March 20, 1900. The ser- 
vice preceded the first Blossom Festi- 
va! which was held on that day, and 
“welcome” badges were pinned on the 
arms of the worshipers who were soon 
called to receive the visitors who gath- 
ered from near and far to participate 
in the festivities. 

Mr. Williams declares “the drought 
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Floats in the Saratoga Blossom Pageant symbolizing California’s admission into 


the Union. Represented in the tableau 


are Miss Adelaide Sterne, Miss Icile 


Wilson, Miss Mildred Sterne and Miss Helen Knapp. 


of 1898-99 was as real as the plague 
at Oberammergau which suggested 
prayer and penance to the Bavarian 
peasants,” and this is given as the rea- 
son for the religious services which 
marked the beginning of the Blossom 
Festival. 


First Blossom Sunday. 


The Blossom Festival thus being the 
outgrowth of a deep religious senti- 
ment, crystallized into concrete form 
by the spontaneous movement on the 
part ot the Saratoga churches, it has 
been decided to conduct religious ser- 
vices on the Sabbath morning follow- 
ing the festivities, and this has been 
designated “Blossom Sunday.” The 
first observance of the occasion was 
held this year, and served to refresh 
those who planned the festival with 
a harmonious sense of their high re- 
wards. 


The exercises were held in an open 
amphitheatre near the scene of the pre- 
vious day’s gathering, and were par- 
ticipated in by the three settled pas- 
tors of the village. The united choirs 
and Sunday schools took part in the 
song service, and the Rev. William E. 
Huntington, D. D., former President 
of Boston University, preached the 
sermon. The invocation was delivered 
by the Rev. Walter McCaustland, 
prayer invoked by Edwin Sidney Wil- 
liams, Scripture reading (Psalm 
CXIVII), given by the Rev. J. Watson 
—and a responsive reading conducted 
by the Rev. Charles Merrill. 

The entire service was in harmoni- 
ous accord with the broad, unsectarian 
spirit of the Blossom Festival, and 
presented a hearty expression of the 
sentiment of gratitude of the residents 
of the little foothill community for the 
success of the previous Blossom day. 





ON THE CREST OF THE HIGH SIERRAS 


BY HOWARD HAMILTON BLISS 


VER MY office desk, where at 

every pause in my work I 

can look up at it and glean 

crumbs of inspiration, hangs 

a picture. It shows me the broad, 
white glacier of the mountain prisoned 
in its frame of black and rugged gran- 
ite, with its dark peak rising sombrely 
above the skirting of eternal snow. 
In the foreground on a little stretch of 
mountain meadow stands faithful Pat- 
sey, his limpid eyes and yearning ears 
turned homeward down the canyon; 
his bulging pack, so large in contrast 
with his diminutive body, testifying to 
his patient labors. Spring time is here 
now, and the days are warm, almost 
sultry. But the picture carries me 
away from the present to those higher 
sunlit slopes close to the region of per- 
petual snow, and to the camp compan- 
ionship of my three good friends, the 


Professor, the Parson and Patsey. For 
that mountain was the climax of ten 
days we spent together last summer on 
the ridgepole of California, the high 
Sierra—the ten days which gave us 
more physical delight and spiritual 
exaltation than any other period of our 
lives. 

Early one clear August morning we 
set forth together from the floor of 
Yosemite Valley. For several miles 
the way led along the roaring, boulder- 
fretted waters of the Merced River, 
whose chanting melody was tuned to 
the rhythm of our exulting hearts. We 
pressed briskly forward and upward, 
climbing past one beautiful waterfall 
and coming suddenly into sight of an- 
other yet more wonderful, which, a 
mile up the canyon, swept down in a 
long curve and was lost behind a grove 
of young trees. At its left towered a 


“The broad, white glacier of the mountain peak.” 














Summit of Lyell Peak, southeast of the Yosemite Valley. 
visible at the right of the picture. 


peak 2,000 feet high, whose nearer 
face plunged down vertically almost to 
the margin of the stream. 

Having climbed to the crest of the 
fall, we entered Little Yosemite Val- 
ley, where we stopped for rest and re- 
freshment. Early afternoon found us 
on the mountain trail which led to 
higher altitudes in a _ northeasterly 
direction. 

We could not but be struck with the 
beauty of the grand trees which we 
began to pass after we had climbed 


The bergschrund 


another thousand feet. Every few 
minutes we were called to halt by one 
of our number exclaiming in rapture 
over the symmetry of some yellow 
pine, the exquisitely divided fronds of 
the firs or their magnificent, upstand- 
ing trunks. ‘We decided that the red 
fir was the most beautiful of them all, 
standing straight and lance-like with 
irregularly placed branches, clothed in 
glowing russet bark and decorated 
with a spray of lacelike tips. One of 
the keen joys of the afternoon was the 














“The surface resembled a choppy sea, and extended many miles.” 


taste of the air, laden as it was with 
the aroma of pines and meadow grass 
and rare mountain flowers. Most strik- 
ing of all was the odor of the fir trees, 
pungent, aromatic and wonderfully ex- 
hilarating. The vigorous exercise, 
combined with the lessening density of 
the air, caused us to draw deep, filling, 
vivifying breaths, which seemed to be 
all ozone and fir perfume. 

The landscape was varied by breaks 
in the forest, through which we could 
see the distant snow-clad summits 
glistening in the afternoon sun. As 


we continued to ascend the long slopes 
the outcroppings of granite became 
more and more frequent, with the 
patches of soil shallower and of less 
extent. The vegetation was quick to 
show the effect of the changing foun- 
dation—the trees set wider apart and 
seemingly stunted by their hard lives 
of constant straining to get sustenance 
from the raw and rocky earth. The 
noble firs disappeared, the yellow 
pines became scarce, and soon the only 
tree to be seen was the two leaved 
pine, commonly called the tamarack 
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or lodgepole pine. After a time even 
these gave way to the overmastering 
granite, and for a while we climbed a 
rough, rocky path through a region 
almost devoid of life. 

At last, at an elevation of 9,500 feet, 
we topped a ridge up which we had 
seemed to be laboring endlessly. On 
top and beyond, we found a forest of 
the trees we had been mourning as 
lost, and through them we cculd see 
against the sunset flushed sky a group 
of marvelously eroded peaks. A little 
way down the slope we came to the up- 
per end of a long meadow, apparently 
miles in length. It was carpeted with 
deep, rich, velvety grass, through 
which the course of a tiny brook could 
be traced by a chain of pools in which 
the water rested between short dashes. 
Sheltering pines and firs surrounded 
the meadow, standing along the bor- 
der in long colonnades, hushed and 
motionless, “taking leave of the de- 
parting day.” 

Quickly selecting a camp site, we 
threw the burden of bedding and pro- 
visions off Patsey, and set about the 
preparation of our first supper  to- 
gether. This finished, the Professor 
began to strip branches off the little fir 
trees behind the camp; the Parson 
sought wood for the friendship fire, 
while I washed the dishes and pre- 
pared for breakfast. Before long our 
beds were made on piles of aromatic 
boughs, and we were basking in the 
warmth of a tremendous blaze. Night 
had settled down imperceptibly as 
we worked, and we found ourselves 
walled in by darkness, deep, soft dark- 
aess, with no suggestion of lurking 
dangers. The dim outlines of the 
mountains watching over us, the shad- 
owed trees with their arms outstretched 
above, and the steady glow of the un- 
wavering stars seemed to assure us of 
the friendliness of Nature, and soon 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets, 
confident that nothing would disturb 
us until dawn. 

We reached Tuolumne Meadows the 
next day, passing the rugged, gla- 
ciated crests we had seen in the even- 

ing. The day after found us working 
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up the Tioga Pass, a gap between 
mountain crests, beyond which lay 
Mono Lake and the Mono Plain. 
Leaving the burro in the pass at 
noon, we spent the afternoon climbing 
to the summit of Mount Dana, a 13,- 
000 foot peak, which guarded the pass 
on the southeast. As we rose, we 
found the slopes becoming steeper, 
finally seeming to lie at almost sixty 
degrees from the horizontal. Then, be- 
fore it seemed possible to hope for it, 
we were at the top. The views we had 
been enjoying as we looked backward 
during the climb now showed to fuller 
perfection—vast spreads of mountain 
summits stretching without limit to the 
North and South along the great Sierra 
chain. On the East lay the vast gray 
desert, beyond which dry volcanic 
cones rose drearily. Westward the 


lesser crests, bare and forest-covered, 














“A mighty gash split the ice to an un- 
known depth.” 
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sank away toward the San Joaquin 
Valley, losing themselves in a warm, 
blue mist. We looked over the preci- 
pice on the northeast side of the sum- 
mit and saw almost dir2ctly below us 
a glacier, spreading its white expanse 
over a little valley a thousand feet 
down. Just below it was a_ glacier 
lakelet whose shores se.med to be ver- 
tical cliffs plunging down into the in- 
tensely green water with terrible 
abruptness. 

After two hours spent in imprinting 
on our memories the glorious “Weltan- 
schuung,” we descended and made 
camp beside Tioga Lake. The next 
day we followed the tremendous can- 
yon of Leevining Creek to the Mono 
Desert, only to climb back the follow- 
ing day up Bloody Canyon to its sum- 
mit, the Mono Pass. Here, at an ele- 
vation of 10,600 feet above sea level, 
we camped, seeking in an abandoned 
log cabin shelter from an icy gale 
which roared through the pass ll 
night. In the morning we _ pressed 
southward along the backbone of the 
Sierra toward Parker Peak, and hav- 
ing reached its foot, addressed our- 
selves to the task of following the trail 
which zigzagged up its eastern flank. 

Up the steady grade we climbed 
farther and farther into the pure sky, 
rejoicing in the swing of vigorous 
muscles, in the breath of the thin, cool 
air, in the sight of the grandly swelling 
peak and the fair, broad sweep of the 
glacier to the right. When he had 
risen a thousand feet Patsey called a 
halt by settling down upon his knees 
for a rest. We turned and looked back 
down the way we had come, and then 
farther and farther to the north. As 
the horizon broadened, many noble 
spectacles came into view to which we 
had before been blind: distant moun- 
tain tops melting into the dark blue 
sky, black and purple shadows con- 
trasting with fields of snow, and blue 
lakelet growing almost visibly un- 
der the exuberant ministrations of the 
sun and snow. Eastward stretched the 
infinite waste of the desert, seeming 
cool and moist with its haze and shad- 


©ws, not yet dispersed by the heat of - 
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the day. Long we sat there reveling 
in the wild beauty, the strong con- 
trasts of bright and dark, of clear, 
sharp foreground and misty, mystic 
background, of smooth plain, and bold, 
rough mountain top. 

Turning to the right we passed above 
the glacier to a saddle between Parker 
and Koip Peaks, and looking to the 
south, found a scene even surpassing 
that we had just left. A thousand feet 
below us lay a smiling valley, grass 
carpeted, and in its bosom slept two 
green lakes. Beyond the valley 


stretched a horizon of mountain tops, 
every one bearing a burden of snow 
and yet showing enough of its granite 
framework to put the whole into relief. 
That magical purplish haze, too ethe- 
real to be visible except when the eye 
sought to pierce through many miles 














“Patsy,” the burro, in the foreground, 
carrying the pack, taking one of 
his frequent rests. 











Mt. Ritter, seven miles away. 


of it, hung over the range, adding won- 
drously io the beauty of the picture. 
So numerous were the summits and so 
distant from us that the whole scene 
resembled nothing so much as a great 
expanse of ocean upon which a cross 
wind heaps up pyramids of water and 
whitens every crest with foam. Never 
in our lives had we beheld a view so 
beautiful, so thrilling, so alluring in 
the mystery cf its half veiled azure 
distances. In our hearts we echoed the 
Parson’s sentiment, “This is the grand- 
est day of my life.” 

We passed Gem Lake that afternoon 
and came into sight of Mt. Ritter. We 
camped on Rush Creek, and before 
noon of the next day crossed again to 
the western side of the range through 
Donohue Pass. 

We found ourselves upon a small 
meadow in full view of the Lyell Gla- 
cier, which had been the goal of our 
journey. After a light lunch we started 
to ascend the noble peak which this 
ice mantie covers almost to its crest. 
We were wearing shoes without hob- 
nails, could not find even an excuse 


for an alpenstock, and thoughtlessly 
neglected to take Patsey’s pack rope 
along for emergencies. As none of us 
but the Professor had ever been on a 
glacier before, it looked as if we were 
attempting a good deal to essay a climb 
of almost 2,000 feet unequipped. 
Since we knew nothing of how peo- 
ple had ascended the mountain pre- 
viously, we started in the direction 
which seemed most promising, swing- 
ing around to the right before reach- 
ing the foot of the ice. A thousand 
feet up we discovered a glacier lake, 
whose bed had been chiseled out of 
the living rock by the ice river in for- 
mer years, and whose water came from 
the glacier which formed its south- 
eastern shore. Over its surface floated 
islands of ice and snow, apparently 
blocks broken from the slowly creep- 
ing glacier, and, if so, as truly icebergs 
as any which float in the oceans. 
Leaving the lake, we ventured out 
upon the snow. It was pitted with 
holes about two feet deep, so close to- 
gether that the surface resembled a 
choppy sea. It was very laborious 


























1. “Each stern and rigid summit silently defying the dark and silent sky.” 
2. Gem Lake. 
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to step from hole to hole, and almost 
equally hard to walk upon the wave 
crests themselves, for at every third 
step we slipped into the hollows, with 
considerable emphasis and wallowed 
out with difficulty. 

Half-way up we were startled to 
find a narrow crevasse yawning be- 
fore us. Though it was only a foot 
broad at the surface, there was no 
guarantee that it did not widen lower 
down. The entire glacier was covered 
by the pitted snow, the true ice no- 
where visible, and our amateur imagi- 
nations found little difficulty in pre- 
senting life-size pictures of gaping 
cracks, abounding, hidden by a de- 
ceitful covering of melting snow. 
While the Parson and I were discuss- 
ing this, the Professor, some distance 
in the rear, stepped into a soft place 
and sank suddenly to his armpits, so 
far down that he could not see us over 
the waves. Instinctively he threw his 


arms wide, and by pressing on the 
firmer snow, managed to flounder out 
of his predicament before we were 


aware of it. 

At last we neared the black mass of 
granite which formed the main peak, 
and we hurried forward, eager to es- 
cape the treacherous glacier and to 
relieve our almost frozen feet. It was 
a vain hope; for we were confronted 
by a mighty gash which split the ice 
to an unknown depth within a hundred 
feet of the rock. This crack, which we 
later learned to call the ‘“Bergsch- 
rund,” extended right and left for hun- 
dreds of yards, and where it was not 
open we could see that it was bridged 
by only a shallow layer of snow. We 
dared not attempt to cross it, and 
worked around to the left, between it 
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and a minor crest. Here we saw that 
the back of the centra! rock mass was 
almost a sheer precipice, and that the 
edge near us looked too rugged to be 
climbed. 

Before us the snow sloped steeply 
down, then seemed to drop off into 
infinite space. Over the brink we 
gazed at a wonderful panorama. Gran- 
ite mountain tops stretched away to 
the southeast, farther than the eye 
could follow, each stern and rigid sum- 
mit silently defying the dark and 
silert sky. On their northern flanks 
lay snow banks and glaciers out- 
stretched, outwardly calm and peace- 
ful, yet invisibly grinding steadily 
downward, planing the slopes with re- 
sistless energy. The few gauzy clouds 
which floated leisurely in that dark 
sky would sometime add still more to 
the powers that were slowly and surely 
leveling the Sierra. And once we were 
startled to see a mass of granite de- 
tach itself from a crest nearby, and 
roll, thundering, down upon the ice be- 
neath, torn from the living rock by the 
expanding force of the sun: Before 
our very eyes the Titan forces of the 
universe were at their endless work 
of destroying the pillars of the temple 
of out of doors. 

Silently we turned away. Silently 
we walked down across the glacier 
and the naked rock to our little 
meadow. Gathering up our effects, we 
passed slowly down the canyon, turn- 
ing ever and again to catch glimpses 
of the mountain, bathed in the glowing 
rays of the sinking sun. Still under 
the sobering influence of the revela- 
tion on the mountain top, we plunged 
into the forest and made our camp be- 
neath the pines. 








THE OLD SACRAMENTO RIVER PALACES 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


« 


N THE YEARS before the prac- 
tical-headed Leland Stanford 
conceived of and built the direct 
railroad line from Sacramento 

across Carquinez Strait to San Fran- 
cisco, the River Sacramento was the 
grand highway of travel to the coast- 
metropolis; and the building, the 
launching and the running of a beauti- 
ful river steamer were the spectacular 
happenings of the old days; and enthu- 
siasm, money and energy were abun- 
dant to carry out the transportation 
schemes. 

The year 1860, when “The City of 
Gold,” the Chrysopolis, was built, was 
the beginning of the attempt to perfect 
the steamer line. At the suggestion 
of Captain James Whitney, who had 
recently arrived from New York, 


Captain John G. North began plans 
to construct a boat which Mrs. Whit- 
ney, the young wife of the Captain, 
said she hoped would be as beautiful 
as a Hudson River steamboat. Capt. 
North himself headed a company of 
workmen, who went into the forests of 
Mendocino to secure the timber. The 
finest logs of this virgin forest were 
chosen, and after months of labor were 
taken to San Francisco. The timber 
was the best to be had on the Coast, 
and even before it was struck with 
an adze, hundreds came to see it at 
the Mechanics’ Fair, where it was on 
exhibition. So bad were the streets 
of San Francisco then that a team of 
twelve horses was required to haul 
the lumber to the place of construc- 
tion. 











The Navajo on the willow bordered Sacramento River. An up-to-date freight 
and passenger carrier. 











The ferryboat Oakland, now plying the bay of San Francisco, which was 
once the famous old Sacramento Rive boat, “Chrysopolis.” She ran the dis- 
tance from Sacramento to San Francisco in the record time of five hours and 
Years ago she was built over for ferry boat service. 


ten minutes. 


There were many difficulties to be 
overcome in the construction of the 
Chrysopolis. The heavy machinery 
had to be brought by water from New 
York, and there were weeks of delay 
before it finally arrived. Labor, es- 
pecially the skilled required, was 
scarce, for every able-bodied workman 
aimed to reach the Sierra mines as 
soon as he landed. Last of all, an im- 
vecunious real estate holder named 
Dewey demanded ten thousand dollars 
for the privilege of launching the 
steamer across two lots lying between 
the shipyard and the water. To outwit 
him, the course of the big boat had to 
be altered so as to miss the Dewey 
property. This took much time and 
labor, but at last the water was 
reached and the career of the new ves- 
sel begun. 

The Chrysopolis was finished in all 
the splendor possible to command. 
She was painted inside in white and 
gold; and pictures from the brushes of 
famcus painters hung in her cabins, 
Thornas Hill, William Keith, Bier- 
stadt, Charles Nahl and Ariola being 
among the contributors. When she be- 
gan her journeys up to the Capital 
City, she was by far the swiftest craft 
on the stream. She made the time from 
Benicia once in one hour and nineteen 


minutes, and from Sacramento City to 
the foot of Market street in five hours 
and ten minutes—an almost incredible 
record. 

In 1875 the Chrysopolis was rebuilt 
from her hull up. Her lower deck was 
raised, and she was made longer and 
fitted for the heavy passenger traffic 
from Oakland to San Francisco. She 
was rechristened the Oakland, and of 
course now is a very familiar figure 
to the trans-bay commuter, who per- 
haps dees not realize that he rides 
over the keel of the oldest existing 
Sacramento river-boat. 

To the old resident on the banks of 
the Sacramento River the Chrysopolis 
was a joy. No experience was com- 
plete till a journey to San Francisco 
was made in her luxurious apartments. 
The conveyance of bridal parties was 
one of her specialties; and even to- 
day the most beautiful picture in the 
mind of the old, old river resident, 
when he is aroused from sleep at night 
by the siren of the modern steamer is 
the wraith of the old steamer flashing 
her myriad lights, her paddles swish- 
ing in the smooth stream. 

As the acme of perfection for the 
river trade, the Chrysopolis was never 
equaled. Though her duplicate, the 
Yosemite, matched her in stately ap- 




















The Seminole, a modern Western river passenger steamer. 


pearance, the latter never came near 
her in celerity and in popularity as a 
passenger carrier; and to-day the en- 
gineer of the Oakland will tell you that 
when plenty of steam is applied to the 
ancient engine she can make the trip 
from the foot of Market street across 
to the Oakland Mole along with the 
best of the more modern steamers of 
her type. 

Captain North, builder of the Chrys- 
opolis, may be looked upon as the 
central figure in early boat structure. 
According to Mrs. E. M. North- 
Whitcomb, he planned and built the 
little Contra Costa the first regular 
trans-bay ferry. 

The inside work of the Contra Costa 
was hand-carved and hand-polished, 
and two paintings used in the decora- 
tions were by Virgil Williams. When 
the Contra Costa was afterwards taken 
to pieces to make way for larger boats, 
these pictures sold in New York for 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

The first three-master made in San 
Francisco was named the “Susan and 
Kate Denin,” after two popular ac- 
tresses of the time. The first captain 
of this sailer eloped to Australia with 
a wealthy San Francisco merchant’s 
wife, and there traded the “Denin” 
for a despatch boat. He then disap- 
peared with the runaway wife, going, 
it was said, to South America; and 
Captain North was out both ship and 


money. A small schooner, the “John 
G. North,” somewhat antiquated in 
appearance now, lies in the Oakland 
Creek, a mute reminder of the pioneer 
in ship building. 

Another staunch vessel of the golden 
days, not so long lived, and not so 
romantic as the Chrysopolis, but quite 
as spectacular, is the Amador, the 
Lover. Many years ago this river 
boat and ferry went out of service, her 
machinery was removed, and what is 
left of her is anchored on the east side 
of the placid Oakland estuary, oppo- 
site to Lake Merritt, where she is eas- 
ily seen from trains passing by way of 
First and Broadway, Oakland. The 
Amador clearly illustrates the old type 
of river-boat construction—large, high 
wheel houses and high pilot houses. 
She was not propelled by a walking- 
beam, but by a heavy piston and tre- 
mendous crank connected with her 
shaft, as in the present well-known 
steamer Piedmont. She was of the 
largest type of river-steamer; and her 
size during the low-water season was 
often against her, as she sometimes 
was compelled to remain for hours for 
a friendly smaller craft to help her 
over a sand-bar. For a time she car- 
ried a calliope, and on her trips echoed 
sweet tunes for miles on either side of 
the stream. 

The shell of the Amador at present 
is the property of the University of 
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California, and is used by the Univer- 
sity boat club. Stored on her lower 
deck are now a dozen or more of the 
odd-shaped racing boats used by the 
students in rowing contests. The up- 
per deck is still seated with the long 
benches in use when the boat was a 
ferry, and is available as a chamber 
for social functions. 

As the University men are busy the 
most of the week, only the aged 
watchman greets you as you balance 
over the narrow gang-plank onto the 
deck, together with his yapping little 
deg' who snaps harmlessly at your 
heels. There are still traces of the 
care with which the old steamer was 
constructed. The hull is sound and 
the decks solid. The heavy remov- 
able rails to the right and left for- 
ward and backward lower deck pro- 
claim her the ferry steamer she origi- 
nally was; while the big golden eagles 
painted in the center of her paddle- 
houses indicaté the qualities her build- 
ers wished her to possess. 

In the days of wheat and gold, “the 


glorious sixties and seventies,” things 
were never done half-heartedly, and 
small obstacles were brushed aside 
with ease. Once when there was to be 
a launching there was no supply of 
soft soap and grease to oil the ways for 


the slipping keel. The enterprising 
builder immediately bought seven 
hundred dollars worth of prime Cas- 
tile, a druggist’s entire supply of per- 
fumed soap, which was melted, mixed 
with grease, and the launching pro- 
ceeded. Those were days of days; 
every man who performed a feat in 
navigation or shipbuilding was a cap- 
tair, and captains were then as thick 
as Kentucky colonels; and those in- 
trepid, resourceful captains laid the 
foundation of San Francisco’s com- 
merce. 

In 1879 the famous Solano, the 
largest ferry in the world, was  con- 
structed to convey the trains of the 
new Central Pacific Railroad across the 
Straits of Carquinez from Benicia to 
Port Costa. Since that time she has 
been in almost continuous _ service, 
making the trip with both freight and 
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passenger trains at all times day and 
night. She is over four hundred and 
thirty feet long and a hundred and six- 
teen feet wide, having four tracks for 
the reception of cars running her en- 
tire length. Her four great funnels 
and immense walking-beam mark her 
as the most striking of the bay and 
river craft. 

The heavy traffic she has been com- 
pelled to bear has grown to be more 
than she can manage, and her twin is 
now to be built; and while this second 
steamer is essentially the same in size 
as the Solano, the Contra Costa, as the 
new ferry will be called, is enough 
larger to take from the old steamer the 
title it has so long possessed, “the 
largest in the world.” 

An odd reminiscence of elder-year 
transportation from San Francisco to 
Stockton is the hulk of the Mary Gar- 
rett, now lying desolate, forsaken, the 
heart taken out of her, on the mud flat 
lining the ship canal leading out of 
Stockton. She was for a time owned 
and run by an “opposition” line, and 
carried passengers to San Francisco 
for the rate,—absolutely destructive to 
business—of ten cents each way. As 
meals and berths were correspondingly 
cheap, some travel lovers passed a 
good deal of their time on board. It 
was a striking journey that the Mary 
Garrett, with her twin, the Alice Gar- 
rett, made. Winding all a dreamy af- 
ternoon among the rich lowlands of the 
San Joaquin, with Mt. Diablo in ever- 
changing mood constantly in sight, she 
stopped at every little farm and hamlet 
for her cargo of vegetables consigned 
to San Francisco. 

At evening the trip became a veri- 
table party of merry-makers, and long 
into the night down the lower river and 
into the straits the fun went on. The 
Garretts, however, were of a new type 
the stern wheelers—‘‘wheel barrows,” 
contemptuously called by those who 
rode in the splendid side-wheel steam- 
ers of the sixties and seventies. Trim 
steamers of the stern wheel type have, 
however, now replaced all of the old- 
time river palaces, for the new boats 
thread the narrow sloughs where no 
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The Solano, the largest ferry boat in the world, used to carry passengers and 
a train of cars across Carguinez Strait, near San Francisco. 


Chrysopclis or Amador captain would 
have dreamed of going. 

The Sacramento River was a busy 
stream in the old days. It was a com- 
mon thing for a freighter to trail two 
and three barges, laden with grain, 
down from the upper bay to Port 
Costa. Little steamers which were 
truly variety stores, “mosied” up and 
down, carrying everything from candy 
to kerosene to the river farmers, sell- 
ing at reasonable rates. Excursion 
steamers from Sacramento with music 
and dancing drifted on moonlit nights 
down between the willow-lined banks. 
Two of the old-time steamers, the Chin 
Du Wan and the Whipple, carried 
calliopes as whistles, and every town 
and farm house where a landing was 
made was greeted by a tune on the 


steam piano. Numberless little ferries 
which crossed the river, using the cur- 
rent as a means of propulsion, dropped 
their chains at the note of the coming 
steamer whistle to make way for the 
large boat. 

In those days, the splendid stream, 
unsoiled by the debris of the mines, 
was clear and shining like a midsum- 
mer Sierra trout stream. Its banks, as 
they are to-day, were lined with pop- 
lars and willows, to the very highest 
leaf buds of which climbed the wild 
grape. From this unbroken arbor on 
either side of the stream peeped every 
now and then flourishing hamlets and 
towns, and farm-houses set as it were 
in leafy frames. The long, swinging 
branches of the willow trailed in the 
water, and every inch of the sandy 
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bank was leaf-covered. This was long 
before the imp-like catfish had driven 
the schools of fat perch and chub 
away, and destroyed the golden sun- 
fish, for the fisherman could recline on 
the leafy river edge and catch in an 
hour a creel full of fish dainty as ever 
come from a trout brook. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the 
pioneer loved the journey down the 
“Sacred River.” If, while the steamer 
boomed along, the scene was spectacu- 
lar, when she was quietly fast to the 
bank at a landing for a half hour, per- 
haps taking on freight, the sylvan 
beauty of the landscape bordering the 
stream at once became apparent; and 
it was of no consequence in _ those 
dreamy days if an extra hour was ex- 
pended in a ride which was an epitome 
of glory and ease. One who has made 
the Sacramento trip, both in the. old 
and in the new day, has written: 


Night on the Sacramento. 


All the sweet voices of the field are 
here. 

The curlew croon, the distant honker- 
call, 

The whistle of the teal or quaint kil- 
dee; 

And lo! the south wind murmurs rise 
and fall. 
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’Twas such an eve as this the gentle 
Ruth 

Rested content among her 
sheaves, 

And thus she heard on Jordan’s bank, 
forsooth, 

The olives wave their plumy silver 
leaves. 


garnered 


’Twas such an eve as this Diana longed 
For one faint glimpse of Cupid’s magic 
smile; 
But he, blind lad, ne’er guessed the 
thoughts that thronged 
Her hungry soul, and moody stood the 
while. 


"Twas such an eve as this the nightin- 
gale 

Enraptured high-born Juliet’s 
ear; 

While love-lorn Romeo his matchless 
tale 

Rehearsed till e’en the stars were mute 
to hear. 


eager 


Listen again, beloved—the wild dove’s 
note, 

The tar-off Northern 
lonely cry; 

Yea, e’en to my dull ear, there seems to 
float 

The wondrous olden music of the sky! 


sand-crane’s 





THE BEGGAR 


BY ALICE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM 


Man’s wealth is mine, and noble crests 
I hold as my proud right. 

Rare gems lie flashing in my chests, 
And they are mine by might. 


But—when men cease their daily task 
And pause to rest the while, 

A beggar at your gate, I ask 
The largesse of your smile! 





FOREIGNERS IN CALIFORNIA BEFORE 
1842—II 


BY CARDINAL GOODWIN, M. A. 


1840-1 fur- 
ni shed 
events both 
in Califor- 
nia and in 
the United 
States to 
create un- 
easiness to 
the Mexi- 
can  offi- 
cials re- 
garding the 
s e ttlement 
of foreign- 
ers, especi- 
ally Americans, on the Pacific Coast. 
These were the Graham affair and 
numerous reports published in Ameri- 
can newspapers of preparations along 
the Western frontier for emigration to 
California. 
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Excitement Among Mexican Officials. 


In eighteen forty, Isaac Graham, a 
native of Tennessee, was conducting 
a distillery in the vicinity of Monterey. 
In April of that year one of the band 
of lawless characters, who was asso- 
ciated with him, confessed to a priest 
at San Carlos that an uprising of 
American settlers was under contem- 
plation. The priest notified the Gov- 
ernor, and the latter communicated the 
information to the prefect of the 
Northern district. By using threats, 
Castro secured confirmation of the re- 
port from another of Graham’s fol- 
lowers, and a wholesale arrest of for- 
esigners was immediately and secretly 
planned. Between the seventh of April 


and May eighth, about one hundred 
and twenty men were placed in con- 
finement along the coast. Forty-six 
of them, securely bound and guarded 
by Castro in person, were sent to San 
Blas to be turned over to the authori- 
ties in Mexico. Through the influence 
of Thomas Farnham, an American 
traveler, the matter was taken up with 
the Mexican government by the British 
and American representatives, so that 
twenty-six of them were not only set 
at liberty, but procured damages from 
Mexico, and were conveyed back to 
Monterey at the expense of that gov- 
ernment. They reached there in July, 
eighteen forty-one, about four months 
before the arrival of the Bartleson 
Company at Mt. Diablo, and of the 
Workman-Rowland Company at San 
Gabriel. (This was a company under 
the leadership of William Workman 
and John Rowland of New Mexico. It 
was organized in the latter place, and 
was composed of New Mexicans, 
Americans from New Mexico and a 
small division of Missourians that had 
atrived at the Kansas River camp too 
late to join the Bartleson Company. 
The expedition left Albiquiu in Sep- 
tember, 1841, crossed the Grand, Green 
and Sevier Rivers, and then turned 
southward to the Virgin and the 
Mojave, coming to San Gabriel through 
the Cajon Pass. They drove a flock 
of sheep for food, and experienced 
practically no hardships on the jour- 
ney. For the Bartleson Company see 
the preceding number of the Overland 
Monthly.) The remainder were ban- 
ished from Mexican territory. Among 
those returning was Graham himself. 

About the same time the Graham af- 
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fair was settled in Mexico, rumors 
came to Mexico City of the organiza- 
tion of an expedition along the Mis- 
souri border. The Mexican represen- 
tatives in the United States received 
orders from President Bustamante “‘to 
give public notice that any person go- 
ing to California without the consent 
in due form of Mexican diplomatic or 
consular agents, would do so at his 
own peril, the government incurring 
no responsibility for damages.” And 
on May 18th, 1841, the same day that 
the Bartleson Company was organized 
in Kansas, Almonte, Minister of War 
in Mexico, sent orders to Vallejo to 
the effect that no foreign immigrant 
should be permitted to remain in the 
territory who was not provided with a 
legal passport. These orders had 
reached the officials in California when 
the Americans arrived. What was to 
be done? It seems that the Workman- 
Rowland Company in the South had 
. little or no difficulty, and the attitude 
assumed by officials in the North to- 
ward the majority of the members of 
the Bartleson Company was not in 
keeping with the spirit of instructions 
received from Mexico. Charles Hop- 
per said that when he, with several 
members of the company, appeared be- 
fore Vallejo at San Jose Mission to 
procure passports, the General re- 
ceived them very cordially, explained 
the law to them, his own position in 
the matter, and suggested that one of 
their number should take Vallejo’s 
horse and return to Mt. Diablo to get 
Dr. Marsh to go security for them. In 
the meantime the other members were 
requested to remain in the calaboose, 
the door to be left open, until their 
companion should return. On _ the 
other hand, when John Bidwell, an- 
other member of the same company, 
appeared alone before the prefect, he 
was unceremoniously arrested and 
thrown into confinement for being in 
the country without a passport. 

There is little doubt that Vallejo 
would like to have carried out his in- 
structions in full regarding foreigners, 
if he had been in a position to do so. 
There is no question of his loyalty to 
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the Mexican government. In fact, 
Mexico probably had no more loyal 
official in 1841 than Vallejo. But he 
was in no position to act. There are 
indications that he could not depend 
on Alvarado for assistance. In fact, 
at about that same period, he seems to 
have been sending complaints to 
Mexico of the governor’s lack of ag- 
gressiveness against foreigners—com- 
plaints which may have resulted in 
the latter’s retirement from the gov- 
ernorship in the following year. Ac- 
cording to Simpson, Alvarado had 
been “metamorphosed ...from a 
thin and bare conspirator into a plump 
and paunchy lover of singing, danc- 
ing and feasting.” In his report to the 
supreme government, Vallejo stated 
frankly what he had done. He stated 
further that he believed he “had em- 
ployed the only means to reconcile jus- 
tice with circumstances and duty with 
prudence, the country having the dire 
alternative of consenting to what it 
cannot prevent, or commanding with- 
out being able to enforce, for want of 
military strength.” The foreign ele- 
ment, especially the American, had be- 
come too strong. 


Foreigners in California in 1841. 


There were in California, in 1841, 
about two thousand adult males, ex- 
cluding the Indians. Of these about 
five hundred were foreigners, approxi- 
mately two hundred and ninety of 
whom were Americans from the United 
States, eighty-two from England, 
twenty-nine each from France and 
Scotland, twenty-seven from Ireland, 
and thirteen from Germany. The 
others came from Portugal, Italy, Den- 
mark, Canada, Russia, Norway, Aus- 
tria and Greece. .Of those from the 
United States, one hundred and twenty 
came from the northern States, and 
forty-six from the South, while the 
States of one hundred and twenty-four 
are not given. (These figures are taken 
from a chart which I recently made 
from the Pioneer Register and Index, 
showing the annual male foreign popu- 
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Camping at night on the old pioneer trail along the banks of the Platte. 
(From an old print.) 


iation in California by countries from leys. To the north of the Bay of San 


1814-1848.) 

Many of those whose names appear 
as foreigners from other nations than 
the United States had lived for sev- 
eral years in the latter place and prob- 
ably considered themselves citizens of 
the country. Of the entire foreign 
population some were deserters from 
ships, others came by water for the 
purpose of settling, many others were 
dropped by trapping expeditions that 
had begun to visit California in 1826, 
and, as we have already seen, a large 
number came overland in 1841 to es- 
tablish homes. Perhaps half of them 
had become citizens. According to 
lists of naturalized foreigners made 
out by Mexican authorities in Cali- 
fornia in 1840, as a result of the Gra- 
ham affair, there were seventeen at 
San Francisco, thirty-one at San Jose, 
ten at Branciforte, thirty each at Mon- 
terey and Santa Barbara, twenty-three 
at Los Angeles, and seven at San 
Diego. 

Some Prominent Foreigners of Early 
Days. 

They were scattered along the coast 
from Sonoma to San Diego, and a few 
had begun to occupy the interior val- 


Francisco, Cyrus Alexander had set- 
tled on Henry Fitch’s Sotoyome 
rancho, now Healdsburg; George 
Yount had become the pioneer settler 
ef what later became Napa County; 
James Black had located on the Jonive 
rancho; and in the same vicinity were 
settled Edward McIntosh, John Mar- 
tin, Timothy Murphy and John Read. 
The last named was an Irish sailor 
who ran the first ferry boat between 
Sausalito and San Francisco. John 
Wolfskill was preparing to move north 
and become the pioneer of what later 
became Solano County, by occupying 
a grant on Putah Creek, which his 
brother had secured the year before. 
John Davis, W. A. Richardson, Nathan 
Spear and Jacob Leese were in San 
Francisco. Leese was the first Ameri- 
can to settle in the town. He married 
a sister of General Vallejo, and in 1838 
his wife gave birth to Rosalia Leese, 
the first child born in San Francisco. 
(The name at that time was Yerba 
Buena. The present name was not 
given to the city until after the period 
we are considering.) Leese was in 
business there in 1841 with Spear and 
William S. Hinckley. 
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At Monterey, Watson and Allen 
were the principal competitors of 
Thomas O. Larkin. The latter was 
conducting a general merchandise and 
lumber business, and in 1843 became 
United States Consul. Thomas Bowen, 
William Gulnac and James A. Forbes 
were living at San Jose. Forbes was 
agent tor the Hudson Bay Company in 
1841, and later became British vice- 
consul. Jose A. Bolcof, the earliest 
Russian settler, was a shoemaker at 
Branciforte. William G. Dana, Fran- 
cis Branch, Lewis Burton, Robert EI- 
well, Daniel Hill, Isaac Sparks and 
Joseph Chapman were all in business 
of some kind at Santa Barbara. The 
last-named came in 1818, and was the 
first American to settle in California. 
He was a “jack-of-all-trades, who ap- 
parently could make or repair anything 
that was needed,” and was quite popu- 
lar in the cbmmunity, especially with 
the friars. 

At Los Angeles were Isaac Wil- 
liams, who has been given the credit 
of being the first man in the territory 
to place goods on shelves and sell 
them over the counter; Benjamin Wil- 
sor, who later claimed the distinction 
of being the first Mayor of the city un- 
der the American government; Wil- 
liam Wolfskill, the pioneer grower of 
oranges on a large scale, and owner of 
a large vineyard in what is now the 
heart of the city; and jovial, genial 
Abel Stearns, wizard of finance dur- 
ing that early period. J. J. Warner was 
also in Los Angeles at this time. Henry 
Fitch was without a rival in business 
at San Diego, and after his romantic 
elopement and marriage, was very 
prosperous. His trading interests ex- 
tended all along the coast. John Gil- 
roy, a Scotchman who came to Cali- 
fornia in 1814, was on a rancho south- 
east of San Jose, where the town 
named fer him is now situated, and 
Robert Livermore was in Livermore 
Valley, northeast of the same place. 
Dr. John Marsh was living his soli- 
tary life at the foot of Mt. Diablo, 
where he had achieved distinction as 
a misanthrope and miser. 
hill on the Sacramento River, near the 
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mouth of the American fork, Sutter 
had begun to erect his fort, and with 
him, by the end of the year, were 
“James John,’ John Bidwell and 
Charles Webber, who came with the 
Bartleson Company, the last named 
becoming the founder of Stockton a 
few years later. 


Analysis of Settlements. 


There was no sectionalism in Cali- 
fornia among the Americans in 1841. 
so far as the race question was con- 
cerned, and the settlements did not 
confine themselves to parallels of lati- 
tude as they had in the region farther 
east between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi. Of the forty-two settlers 
mentioned above, twenty-seven came 
from the United States. Of the twenty- 
seven, the native States of twenty-five 
are known. Nineteen of these came 
from the North and six from the South. 
Of the Southerners, two were located 
north of San Francisco Bay, one at 
Monterey, one at Santa Barbara, and 
two in or near Los Angeles. Of the 
nineteen Northerners, ten were in the 
southern and nine in the northern part 
of California. The oldest settlements 
were in the southern part of the ter- 
ritory, but by 1841 a few in that sec- 
tion had begun to turn their attention 
to the north. The density of popula- 
tion in the former as compared with 
the latter region affords one explana- 
tion for this, but doubtless the enter- 
prising Southerner was not infre- 
quently actuated by an awakening ap- 
preciation of the coming importance of 
the country around San Francisco Bay. 
We have seen already that Fitch of 
San Diego and Wolfskill of Los An- 
geles secured grants in the North be- 
fore the date mentioned. 


Commerce, Trade and Other 
Industries. 


Trade and commerce were largely in 
the hands of the Americans. This be- 
gan with the arrival of the “Sachem” 
in 1822, when a direct communication 
was opened with Boston which con- 
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tinued until long after 1842. During 
practically the entire period, Boston 
merchants held almost a _ complete 
monopoly of the United States trade 
with California. At the beginning, 
goods passed directly from the ships 
to the people. Ships with assorted 
cargoes of merchandise, principally 
groceries and rough cotton goods, 
would come to the Coast, and members 
of the crew would be sent out into the 
country to notify the people of their 
arrival. ‘Then,’ Robinson says, “a 
busy scene would commence. Launches 
laden with goods would pass to the 
beach and return with men, women and 
children, who would climb upon our 
decks and partake in the general ex- 
citement. On shore all was confusion. 
Cattle and carts laden with hides and 
tallow were moving to and fro, being 
urged forward by the ‘Gente de razon’ 
anc the Indians, anxious to deliver 
their produce and receive in return its 
value in merchandise. Here and there 
could be seen scattered groups of in- 
dividuals, clustered around bon-fires 
upon the ground, and still farther in 
the distance, horsemen racing over the 
plain in every direction.” 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
amount of this trade, because there 
was so much of it that never passed 
through the hands of the customs offi- 
cers. In 1841, duties were paid on 
goods invoiced at about one hundred 
thousand dollars, but there was prob- 
ably more than half as much more that 
did not pass through the customs 
houses. The Frenchman, Duflot de 
Mofras, estimates the import trade for 
the year beginning September, 1840, 
and ending September, 1841, at one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Of 
this amount seventy thousand dollars’ 
worth was imported by the United 
States, fifty thousand by Mexico, 
twenty thousand by England, and ten 
thousand by other nations. Of the ex- 
port trade for this period, estimated 
at two hundred and eighty thousand 
Collars by the same authority, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
it went to the United States, sixty- 
five thousand to Mexico, forty-five 


thousand to England and twenty thou- 
sand to France and other nations. 
There were forty-three ships that en- 
tered the ports of Monterey and San 
Francisco during the year. Bancroft 
gives the number as_ forty-six—of 
which twenty-four were American, ten 
were Mexican, five were English, one 
French and three from other nations. 
In other words, the United States han- 
dled more than forty-six per cent of 
the imports and more than fifty-three 
per cent of the exports, while more 
than fifty-five per cent of the vessels 
entering the two principal harbors of 
California came from that country. 


Important Overland Trade. 


There was also an important over- 
land trade with New Mexico concern- 
ing which little is known. It seems to 
have begun from an expedition made 
by Ewing Young in 1831. Some of 
the members of his company returned 
to New Mexico from California with 
a drove of mules for which they had 
traded. The size and appearance of 
these animals and their comparative 
cheapness, led to a regular trade be- 
tween the two territories which was 
carried on by caravans, according to 
Warner, for ten or twelve years. They 
made the round-trip annually, carry- 
ing blankets of various styles and other 
coarse woolen goods manufactured in 
New Mexico, and returning with 
Chinese silks, bleached grass cloth, 
and mules and horses. These caravans 
came by the northern or Green and 
Virgin River routes—the old Spanish 
trail—through the Cajon Pass to Los 
Angeles. Here they broke up into 
smaller groups and scattered along the 
Coast from San Diego to San Rafael, 
trading with the natives and reassem- 
bling a few months later at Los An- 
geles for the return to New Mexico. 
The trade was conducted by the New 
Mexicans, and resulted in the estab- 
lishment of San Bernardino by them, 
sometime in the early thirties, although 
the beginning of that city is usually 
dated by its historians from the occu- 
pation and settlement by the Mormons 
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in 1851. Jacob Leese, John Marsh, 
John Wolfskill, and many other Ameri- 
cans came to California with these 
overland expeditions. 


After the establishment of the Rus- - 


sian fort at Ross in 1812, otter hunting 
was practically monopolized by them 
for several years. They brought with 
them a number of Aleuts from the 
Aleutian Islands, whom they used for 
hunting otter, sometimes hiring them 
out to other nations for a similar pur- 
pose, receiving as compensation fifty 
per cent of the profits. As early 
as 1816 we hear of the Americans en- 
gaging these Eskimos and hunting in 
the vicinity of Monterey and San 
Francisco, and not infrequently pay- 
ing the penalty for their disregard of 
Spanish regulations by serving terms 
of imprisonment. Upon his arrival in 
California in 1831, William Wolfskill 
joined Ydunt, Prentier, Pryor and 


Laughlin, built a schooner at San Pe- 
dro, and hunted otter up and down the 


Coast for more than a year. He was 
a citizen of New Mexico before he 
came to California, so he had very lit- 
tle trouble in procuring a hunting 
license in the latter territory. By 1842, 
however, the laws affecting this indus- 
try were not so well enforced as they 
had been under Spanish and early 
Mexican regime. Santa Barbara was 
the center, and Americans were the 
leaders of it, Fitch and Wilson being 
especially active participants. 


Ten Cents an Acre for Land. 


The ranchos were run by the natives 
to a very large extent because of the 
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difficulty foreigners usually experi- 
enced in procuring grants of land, and 
because of the greater interest in trade. 
However, by 1842, several of the most 
desirable ranchos were in the hands of 
Americans, and negotiations were un- 
der way for many more. Mention has 
heen made already of settlements on a 
few grants around San Francisco Bay. 
In 1841 Isaac Williams became the 
owner of Chino rancho, and a little 
later than the period under considera- 
tion, 1843, Benjamin Wilson paid ten 
cents an acre for thirty-five thousand 
acres of land—the Jurupa rancho— 
where Riverside is now. The Puente 
rancho was obtained by William Work- 
man and John Rowland in 1842, but 
the grant was not confirmed by the 
government until three years later. In 
some places land was valued at less 
than one cent an acre, and between 
1850-65 it was estimated at less than 
twenty-five cents an acre in Santa Bar- 
bara County. In 1864 a few fine 
ranchos sold there for less than ten 
cents an acre. 

Perhaps there was no way in which 
the American gained greater popular- 
ity among the natives than in the per- 
formance of odd jobs. If there was a 
boat to be built, a house to be repaired, 
a tooth to be pulled or a pain to be 
relieved, usually some ingenious Yan- 
kee in the neighborhood was willing 
to undertake the task. James Pattie 
vaccinated a whole town to gain free- 
dom for himself and his companions; 
Alfred Robinson, the sedate business 
man, won the esteem of his customers 














O’Fallon’s Bluffs, from near the forts of the Platte River. 
(From an old print.) 
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by giving doses of lauda- 
num on occasion for dis- 
eases concerning which he 
knew nothing; Daniel Hill 
was carpenter, mason, 
trader and all-round man at 
Santa Barbara; while Jos. 
Chapman built grist-mills 
and schooners, planted a 
vineyard and set broken 
limbs, did blacksmithing 
and repaired time-pieces, 
apparently performing each 
task with as much self-con- 
fidence as the most experi- 
enced professional could 
have shown in that particu- 
lar field. “‘What a marvel,” 
exclaimed Friar Sanchy, 
when Chapman renounced 
his Protestant faith and be- 
came a Catholic; “what a 
marvel that one so long in 
the darkness of Baptist 
faith could give such ex- 
amples of true Catholic 
piety to older Christians!” 








Conclusion. 


About fourteen and one- 
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half per cent of the adult 


male population of Califor- Early American fur-traders. (From an old print.) 


nia in 1841 was American, 

but in that small proportion were to be 
found many of the most active men in 
the territory. Some of them were en- 
dowed with more than average intelli- 
gence and discernment in political af- 
fairs, and others possessed a thrift and 
business ability that would have in- 
sured them financial success anywhere. 
Of those whose names have been given 
nearly all, except Larkin, had married 
into native families, and many had 
joined the Catholic Church. The oaths 
of Mexican citizenship and California 
matrimonial alliances, however, did 
not destroy their loyalty for the United 
States. There were Fourth of July 
celebrations held occasionally, and at 
least one of these was quite elaborate. 
Jacob Leese financed the affair, and 


r 


an Englishman, some Americans and 


Californians took part in it. It began 
in the morning of the 4th, and lasted 
until late into the evening of the 5th. 
According to Bancroft, this was in 1836 
—Davis gives the date 1839—and was 
the beginning of annual celebrations 
which were held in San Francisco until 
after California was admitted into the 
Union. 
The First Homeseekers. 

Mr. Alexander Forbes, the British 
vicc-consul at Monterey, in comment- 
ing upon the future of California in 
1845 or 1846, said: “There is another 
restless and enterprising neighbor 
from whom they (the Californians) 
will soon have to defend themselves, 
or rather submit to. . . . Although the 
frontiers of North America are distant, 
vet to such men as the back settlers, 
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distance is of little moment, and they 
are already acquainted with the route. 
The American tide of population must 
roll on and overwhelm not only Cali- 
fornia but other important States. This 
latter event, however, is in the womb 
of Time.” 

This remark might have been made 
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with equal certainty in 1842. Already 
the first van of the great overland im- 
migration of home-seekers had ar- 
rived, and one of the party had re- 
turned East, coming to California again 
in 1843 as the leader of a second ex- 
pedition. The conquest of California 
was well under way. 


(The article in the next issue will narrate the remarkable experiences of the 
Chiles Walker party, the first pioneers to enter California with their wagons.) 





THE SONG 


OF YOUTH 


BY THOMAS D. LANDELS 


The world is a mighty workshop, 
With a thousand tasks to be done: 
In the forge and the loom of the ages 

There’s a task for every one! 


This world is noe place for idlers, 
But for men who will toil and strive, 

For the men with brawn and muscle, 
For men who are all alive! 


I stand at the door of the workshop, 
And I hear the whir of the wheels, 

And I feel in my blood as I listen 
The thrill that the soldier feels. 


When the trumpet has sounded for 
battle, 
And the troops are set in array, 
And the word of command comes, 
“Forward! 
We'll perish or win the day!” 


Oh, brothers, this life is a battle, 

A struggle ’twixt darkness and light; 
For so long as the forces of evil 

Are rampant, the brave must fight! 


But ho, for the joy of the conflict! 
And ho, for the triumph to be! 

The coward and craven may falter— 
The battle’s for you and for me! 


Then up! for the tools are ready— 
Our fathers have fashioned them 
true— 
And to seize on the tools and to wield 
them 
Is the task for me and for you! 


Then up! for the trumpet is sounding, 
It rings thro’ the morning air! 

The battle has need of you, brother, 
Your task is awaiting you there! 


Seek not ease like a paltry coward, 
But gird up your loins, a man! 
There’s joy in the toil and the battle— 
Seize your weapons, and lead the 
van! 


A new day dawns on the nations, 
The day of the strong and the free! 
And to hasten that day in its dawning 
Is the task for you and for me! 





ABSCONDED 


BY R. O’GRADY 


HE CONDUCTOR of the 
Northern Pacific, west 
bound, resumed his _inter- 
rupted progress through the 

car, leaving the little woman sitting 
erect in one corner of her rattan seat, 
as prim and uncomfortable as a beg- 
ging poodle, while she stared at the 
long, green ticket in her motionless 
hand. 

But the ticket was not at all in the 
mind of the little passenger, nor any 
detail of her immediate surroundings. 
Indeed, she was scarcely conscious of 
having asked the concuctor what State 
they were in. She still looked at the 
ticket, but her eyes were unseeing; 
they dwelt upon an inward vision—a 
picture which grew in distinctness as 
the train sped on, increasing the miles 
between her and a closed house with 
its pall-like stillness, a garden, de- 
setted in its prime, flowers and fruit 
trees, and all the accessories of a hum- 
ble home. She could not long endure 
the distressful contemplation. Her 
_look, forcefully recalled, was directed 
upward*at the sky, where small, white 
clouds of cameo distinctness, seemed 
floating midway of the earth, and a 
far, deep field of blue. Then her 
glance once more included the ticket, 
first as a greenish blur, and then as a 
definite object—an impetus to act. 

Having put the ticket away in a 
black handbag, she opened the smaller 
and shabbier of her two grips and took 
out a bundle of letters from near the 
top. They were not difficult to find, 
for she had kept them there to read 
over and over during the journey, and 
now she slipped one from its envelope 
and unfolded it. As she read, there 
came into her face a half-scared deter- 
mination. With quick, jerky move- 


ments she freed her work-roughenea 
hands from their black cotton gloves. 
With the same breathless precipi- 
tancy she began tearing the written 
pages into minute bits that were 
caught from the open window by the 
swift current of the flying train. 

A second communication she read, 
then another, and another, disposing 
of every one in the same manner as 
she had the first. There were five let- 
ters in all, addressed in various styles 
of chirography, to Miss Rebecca John- 
son, Miledge, Ohio. When the last 
white particles had beaten themselves 
away against the onslaught of that 
whistling current, the destroyer’s 
rigidity seemed to lose itself in the 
ebbing of her zeal. Her figure relaxed 
and settled limply, almost restfully, 
into the seat. The tense lines of her 
face assumed a gentler weariness. 

And yet, the contents of those let- 
ters, with their words of advice, exhor- 
tation or reproach—as the case might 
be, or as it suited the temperaments of 
the respective writers—remained stub- 
bornly fixed in her memory. It was 
the first time in many years that Re- 
becca Johnson had sat idly in a train, 
or anywhere, for that matter, with 
nothing to do but think. Possibly this 
outward inactivity had exaggerated 
the processes of her mind. With a 
start she looked from the window as 
if to catch back those flecks of paper 
left miles away; and lo, she saw the 
great, broad, fresh, open world pass- 
ing by. In the foreground, vast fields 
of young grain; here and there farm 
machinery in operation, with men and 
four-horse teams; cattle pasturing, 
great red barns and comfortable white 
houses half-hidden by artificial groves 
—all within that limitless circle of 
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vision, beneath an almost indigo sky. 

Change of scene, activity, contact 
with human beings other than one has 
always known, will frequently allevi- 
ate grief; it has been known to quiet 
a too-exacting conscience. A baby’s 
fretful cry from the farther end of 
the car came now as a welcome dis- 
traction to Rebecca Johnson’s harassed 
soul. As she went swaying down the 
cramped aisle of the tourist sleeper, 
steadying herself by the backs of 
seats, her gray eyes were widely com- 
passionate. She stretched out her 
hands to coax the complaining child 
from the weary arms of its parent, and 
her voice held the yearning of a 
mother’s. 

While this action probably brought 
to ‘Rebecca Johnson a pang of remem- 
brance.of duty neglected nearer home, 
it also encouraged that transient con- 
tentment which results from a kind- 
ness well bestewed. For she succeeded 
in ‘restoring to the jaded mother a 
. peacefully-sleeping babe; and, in the 
role of the tactful stranger who had 
charmed a fretful child, she won the 
gratitude of all the passengers on the 
car. Conversations ensued, resulting 
in those cordial acquaintanceships 
which are made doubly easy by the in- 
formal and humble conditions of tour- 
ist travel. , 

Thus began for Rebecca, who had 
undertaken this journey as one exiled, 
outcast by her own volition, that new 
life which kept broadening and deep- 
ening until she found that she could 
no longer put it off and on as a gar- 
ment; it was becoming a part of her- 
self—a competent rival of that other 
existence she had lately eschewed. Be- 
fore she had traversed half the State 
of Montana, in her strange, new capac- 
ity of “commercial traveler,” she had 
acquired a habitual ease in meeting 
strangers. And she was far more sur- 
vrised at herself than at the unex- 
pected cordiality of the people in this 
Western country. She had started out 
as a plain peddler, but her employ- 
ment had been dignified by the 
euphemism of country newspapers. 
Frequently the editors gave her space 
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in the local column and advised their 
subscribers to call at her headquarters 
where she had established herself, at 
the leading store. When Rebecca 
started out, she did not realize that 
she had chosen a strictly novel line of 
notions and a highly recommended 
grade of toilet articles as her stock in 
trade. She had taken up her business 
as one assumes a disguise, and with- 
out a definite hope of making it pay; 
that other sum—the money that should 
have been applied on a mortgage—was 
to meet her expenses. 

At first she was scarcely able to 
obtain a respite from remorseful 
thoughts; and then, as time passed and 
her experience widened, she was sub- 
ject to more infrequent, though no less 
severe attacks of self-reproach. These 
periods of active conscience came at 
last to be coincident with the receipt 
of a communication from east of the 
Mississippi—an occasional letter 
which would follow her about from 
place to place, and finally drop down 
in the general delivery of some little 
post office among the hills. Then 
would Rebecca put on sackcloth and 
ashes; literally, her old hat and her 
dingy black-dress. For she had not 
been out a month before purchasing a 
light gray traveling suit and a turban 
of the same shade, with deep red 
roses. In this new guise, she was 
quite dismayed at her own jauntiness, 
noticing for the first time that her 
cheeks were rounding out, and that 
her hands had lost some of their ugli- 
ness. She had selected this outfit in 
an inconsiderate moment, regretting, 
almost as soon as it was done, the im- 
pulsive element of her nature which, 
of late, had come to rule her conduct. 
During her repentant intervals, her 
new clothes became the symbol of 
her false personality. So strongly did 
the idea beset her that she kept in re- 
serve her old wardrobe, her tried and 
trusted Sunday hat and dress, as a 
concession to a fluctuant conscience. 

And one day, or rather, one week or 
one month and more—for the influence 
was gradual—something occurred that 
made her realize the barbaric futility 
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of these spasmodic periods of repent- 
ance. She had been traveling con- 
tinuously for some time, making small 
towns in the western part of the State. 
Sales were good, people cordial in 
their rough and ready hospitality. She 
had been invited to make a three-days’ 
visit at a ranch. Now she was cover- 
ing a twenty-mile journey by stage, up 
into a region of low, blue hills, thriv- 
ing small farms, and racing, stone- 
bedded brooks. 

There were three other passengers 
in the stage: a ranchman and his wife, 
going to Rock Cove, and a man with 
a big frame and discerning blue eyes, 
who was booked for the same town as 
Rebecca. For the first few miles con- 
versation was general. Then the big 
man moved across to Rebecca’s side 
of the stage to point out some special 
features of the country through which 
they were passing. 

“Have you made use of your home- 
stead right?” This question of the 
man’s was the first that could have 
been considered personal. It was sug- 
gested by the sight of a feminine 
equestrian, whose small pony picked 
its way down a rocky hillside. At the 
top of the rise stood a-cozy looking 
claim shack. 

It was a casual question, but it 
struck Rebecca’s mental vision like a 
flash of red fire, out of which came to 
her imagination a picture of a closed 
house, darkened within, rows of with- 
ered hollyhocks down the front path, 
pansies gone to seed, apples rotting on 
the ground. Home? Homestead 
right? 

“I never—thought of it,” she mur- 
mured. “No,” she added, more posi- 
tively. “I wouldn’t use it if I could.” 
And she felt the man looking at her 
with such intentness that she was con- 
strained to enlarge: “I wouldn’t care 
to be tied down to a place—to a piece 
of land.” 

The man laughed, a laugh of good- 
natured skepticism that put Rebecca 
on the defensive. The argument which 
ensued was cordial, but emphatic, con- 
tinued not merely to pass the time, for 
soon both forgot how the hours were 
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going. The man, always retaining the 
charm of a crude and spontaneous def- 
erence, was deeply interested, but, 
nevertheless, unconvinced. And when 
Rebecca finally declared that she 
hoped never again to be the proprietor 
of so much as a tea cup, his chuckle 
expressed a mingled protest and indul- 
gence which seemed at once to deplore 
and condone her fanaticism. 

Never had a stranger so successfully 
broken through Rebecca’s reserve. She 
forgot her old self. In this man’s pres- 
ence she found a new and tangible 
satisfaction in her becoming turban, 
with its bunch of purple-red roses, and 
her fresh traveling suit. She took 
pleasure in the unwonted animation 
she felt, and in the spontaneity of her 
laugh. And yet she had never allowed 
herself any such exhibition of spirits 
in all the years since she had been a 
silly girl. It was not offensive to her— 
the knowledge that this companionship 
had awakened such feelings, but of 
course they must be suppressed. And 
in the days that followed, she came to 
look upon that stage journey from 
Pyramid to Boulder Heights as a mad, 
wild ride, for which she tried to atone 
by renewing her unhappy  self-con- 
demnation. True, she allowed the 
man, James Radd, to continue his 
friendliness. She could find nothing 
in his deportment to criticise; he was 
generous and sincere. If it had not 
been for the consciousness that she 
was living a two-faced existence in 
the presence of such manly virtue, this 
could easily have been the happiest 
period of her life. 

She did not realize the deepest sig- 
nificance of their pleasure in each 
other’s company, or she might have 
moved on sooner. But Boulder Heights 
and vicinity furnished a very good 
field, and for the first time in her busi- 
ness career the work began to appeal 
to her for its own sake. There were 
day trips and two-day trips by horse- 
back to little towns and big ranches; 
and riding was an exercise which 
brought new health, new energy, to 
Rebecca, just as her engrossing devo- 
tion to business forced her thoughts 
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out of the old groove. James Radd, 
who was the store-keeper at Boulder 
Heights, deemed it essential that she 
spend three days each week at that 
place demonstrating her goods. His 
forceful advertising had created a de- 
mand for knitted collars and cold 
cream, even among ranchmen and In- 
dians. 

“If your goods don’t just happen to 
suit your customers, you can trim your 
customers down to fit the goods,” 
James Radd would say, with that big, 
soft chuckle of his. Then he would 
look at Rebecca with a glint in his blue 
eyes which seemed to add: “Just let 
me get hold of the Cherokee or the 
cow-puncher that thinks he don’t need 
a pearl half-moon scarf-pin and a bot- 
tle of cologne!” 

Those days held recklessly happy 
moments, belonging to that high, emo- 
tional plane in which one disregards 
the plunge. During one of them, Re- 
becca contracted for another new 
’ frock at the local dressmaker’s. When 
it was finished, the reaction came. She 
lay awake all night tortured by the 
thought that the fund with which she 
had hoped to begin restitution had 
gone to meet this frivolous expense. 
Why could she not have thought of it 
sooner? Why is it that not until a 
thing is done past remedying, does one 
realize the enormity of the act? In 
this state of mind she should have 
donned the old black dress when morn- 
ing came, but still she could not. That 
brown-checked brilliantine, set off by 
a deep lace collar from her own stock, 
made a sort of freshness of her pallor, 
even brought a faint color to her 
cheeks, for never had she seen herself 
in a garb so becoming. 

This little touch of vanity did not 
allay her convictions. Nevertheless, 
she put on her pretty hat and left her 
lodgings, unaware that she was going 
out to meet that redoubled condemna- 
tion which should come with the 
knowledge that she had _ interfered 
with the happiness of another soul. 

Of course, James Radd was not a 
man to reveal in every-day contact his 
inmost thoughts. Rebecca had felt his 
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regard, but she had not foreseen the 
trend it would take. Indeed, she would 
not have understood it aow from what 
he said. But she could read it in his 
look. 

As he sat at his bookkeeping desk, 
with his strong legs entwined about 
the supports of the high stool, his gray 
felt hat pushed back from his fore- 
head, he renewed for the first time 
their talk about permanent posses- 
sions. His voice pleaded guilty from 
the start, and Rebecca, for herself, be- 
ing much embarrassed, felt a hot blush 
upon her cheeks. It was started by 
the quick throb of shyness, perhaps, 
but it flamed up into a consuming fire 
as of final judgment, and died out, 
leaving her white and trembling. 

“Yes,” she replied in a choked voice, 
to a pointed question of his, “it is the 
same with the—the affections—there 
can’t be anything permanent, any- 
where—for me.” 

And even as she said it she realized 
as never before that there was a 
breadth about this man which did not 
belong to his frame alone; a gentleness 
which not only shone in his blue eyes 
and lurked in the corners of his smile, 
but dwelt within his heart. 

Rebecca could have cried out with 
the pity, the regret of her position; but 
she controlled herself, scarce able to 
say a word. He was puzzled, sorrow- 
ful at her confusion. Doubtless he had 
considered it a simple matter—this 
thing which needs not be made defin- 
ite if two human souls are properly at- 
tuned. In anxious, embarrassed 
silence, he handed her a letter that had 
come for her in the morning’s mail, and 
left her alone. 

Like one in the clutch of retribution, 
Rebecca vividly reviewed the past few 
weeks, and she realized, with an ava- 
lanche of self-blame, that this thing 
had been preparing for many days. 

But, before opening the letter, be- 
fore deciding what to do, she walked to 
the front of the store and watched 
James Radd as far as she could see 
him down the street. He moved 
slowly, his drooping shoulders, all the 
outlines of his figure graphically por- 
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traying disappointment. When he had 
passed two blocks of low, weather- 
blackened business buildings and 
turned the corner at the more preten- 
tious, painted edifice that held the city 
bank, Rebecca dropped her head upon 
a show case and stood there motionless 
until her heart might have tallied a 
score of beats. 

She had made up her mind. The let- 
ter would not have counted. Before 
reading it, she had decided that she 
would pay the debt she owed James 
Radd by undeceiving him. That was 
the least she could do—the most. To 
know the truth about her would doubt- 
less be a sufficient cure for the affec- 
tions of an upright man. Then she 
would go back home, resume the old 
life, and suffer the consequences of 
her rashness. 

Once her mind was made up, Re- 
becca never wavered; otherwise, she 
might not have started out as she had 
three months ago. Besides, there was 


no time now for reconsideration; 


James Radd soon returned, medita- 
tively filling his pipe from a red to- 
bacco pouch as he seated himself once 
more at his desk. 

A yearning expectancy lighted his 
eyes when he saw Rebecca approach- 
ing him with the open letter in her 
hand; she was so little and her figure 
seemed so appealingly girlish in the 
neatly belted new frock. But a glance 
into her face made him sober again. 

“Mr. Radd,” she said in a_ smell 
voice, “will you read this?—and then 
—I have something to tell you.” 

Wonderingly and more wonderingly, 
James Radd perused the letter to its 
close, which was written lengthwise 
on the back page, and the postscript, 
which stood on its head above the date 
—then he gave Rebecca a keen look, 
followed by an inquiring smile. 

“You—don’t—quite understand,” 
choked Rebecca; and James Radd, see- 
ing that it was so hard for her to talk, 
put in jocularly: 

_ “What it says is plain enough: there 
has been a dry season back East; fur- 
thermore, the kids are all down with 
the measles, and your brother Henry 
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hasn’t been able to pull enough out of 
the dairy business this year to hire 
help in the house; and—and,” he 
added, reluctantly, “you'll be as wel- 
come as ever if you come home. Ain’t 
that the gist of it?” He had been 
tracing imaginary figures on the desk 
with the bowl of his pipe while he 
spoke. When he looked up, the half- 
banter in his tone was lost in sullen 
distress. “Rebec—Miss Johnson— 
darn it all! I didn’t mean to joke. 
You're sick, girl!” 

“No, I’m not; no, I’m not sick,” she 
motioned him away. “I—I’ve done 
wrong—I’m as bad as a thief, Mr. 
Radd; that’s what I am!” 

James Radd was regarding his boots 
with an incredulous stare, while Re- 
becca struggled for further utterance. 
But it was so hard to go through with 
it, once it was started. The man was 
a pretty intelligent listener, and he 
seemed to understand even more than 
she put into words. 

Ten years nursing an invalid father, 
after her brothers and sisters were 
married; two years subsequent to her 
father’s death, working alone on the 
little place which, by the terms of the 
will, would go to her younger brother, 
Henry, when she was through with it; 
and at intervals helping in her 
brother’s family on a_ neighboring 
farm; this was the substance of her 
story. By hard work and saving she 
had succeeded in paying a hundred 
dollars of the mortgage that encum- 
bered this home which she held in 
trust. Then, in a moment of queer and 
desperate aberration, she had resolved 
to cut loose from everything. She had 
sold the cow, closed the house, taken 
fifty dollars she was saving to apply 
on the mortgage, and ran away to a 
new world. 

When she had finished this confes- 
sion, James Radd looked at her as 
though he had just heard some aston- 
ishingly, unbelievably good news. 
Presently he broke into a laugh—a 
hearty, prolonged laugh in which there 
was something electrifying that set 
Rebecca’s shuddering nerves to ting- 
ling with a new, strange message. But 
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even then, her awakening was gradual; 
slowly, dazedly coming to herself, she 
struggled to retain the old sensations 
as they faded out of her consciousness. 
And finally, she knew that she cared 
for nothing in the world but the man 
who was saying to her: 

“Don’t you think it would be differ- 
ent about having things—a piece of 
land, a tea cup, drinking gourd or some 
such trinkets, if—if there was some- 
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body to look out for them and you?” 

Rebecca had scarcely nodded her as- 
sent when the lingering, accusatory 
vision of her brother Henry’s children 
—a!l down with measles—made a last 
appeal. It was transitory and ineffec- 
tual, for James Radd was whispering 
close to her ear:, 

“Little woman, little woman, I don’t 
care what queer freak sent you to me 
—now I’ve got you—got you for good.” 





FIRSTLINGS 


BY HARRY COWELL 


Fair with the first white rains of Spring, 
Blooms at my feet the year’s first flow’r! 
Who bided long its blossoming: 
Lo, now, mine hour! 


Pure flower, ever first to blow! 
I take thee half-blown from thy nest, 
To place thee, snow, on fairer snow: 
My first-love’s breast. 


Like snowdrops, fabulous, foot-free, 
Around their staid, half-rooted dams, 
Dance to the Goddess Liberty 
The firstling lambs. 


Word of unutterable things 
I waited all the Winter long; 

And now o’erhead the first lark sings 
The first Spring-song. 


Thou song, by heaven and earth adored! 
What art thou other than the token 

Of pent-up love at length outpoured, 
Long silence broken? 


Flow’rs, lambs, that live for living’s sake! 
What are ye? Types of lovers’ bliss! 
What’s Spring? A mood wherein to take 

First love’s first kiss! 





A LEAF FROM LIFE’S PAGES. 


BY MABEL LLOYD STEWART 


“Life bears us on, like the current of 
a mighty river.” 


before those memorable April 

days when San Francisco was 

left in ruins by the great fire. 
In a neat little home in the Mission a 
young mother was pondering, harassed 
by thoughts that she must give up her 
little ones, put her shoulder to the 
wheel, and force her way into that 
great throng of humanity that is per- 
petually struggling for the almighty 
dollar to maintain existence. 

For ten years Dorothy Scott had 
patiently borne with the man she had 
chosen “for better, for worse.” For 
him she had isolated herself from all 
her girlhood companions, a recluse in 
her home with her children. 

It was the oft-told story: the father 
a self-made man, capable and bright, 
after advancing well along the ladder 
of prosperity, had met with reverses, 
become discouraged, and sought ob- 
tivion in drink. 

When Dorothy realized the truth, it 
was a crushing blow, but she faced it 
bravely, and strove with sympathy and 
kindness to rekindle his inherent man- 
hood, 

She upheld and shielded him before 
those who discovered his weakness, 
hoping that he would eventually real- 
ize the folly of the life he was leading 
-_ turn back before it became too 
ate. 

But now, after years of drifting from 
one place to another, suffering pov- 
erty and humiliation, Dorothy resolved 
that she must become the head of the 
little family, and do for her little ones 
what the father was shirking. 

On the day Dorothy reached this 


T WAS the fall of 1905, six months 


conclusion she received a communica- 
tion from an acquaintance of her 
mother’s, who was on the eve of an 
extended trip abroad. Mr. Barstow 
had just purchased a small island in 
San Francisco Bay, on which he 
planned to erect a beautiful home up- 
on his return from Europe, and he was 
looking for a caretaker during his ab- 
sence. 

He made a proposition to Will Scott 
to make use of the old-fashioned farm 
house, plant a thousand eucalyptus 
trees, and take general care of the 
island, keeping off all hunters and 
poachers, in return for a small monthly 
salary. 

Dorothy was delighted. She had 
always longed for country life, and 
she thought that the change of en- 
vironment and different occupation 
would surely lead to a change in her 
husband. The locality would cut off 
opportunities to gratify his temptation, 
free him from the undesirable associa- 
tions he had formed, and at the same 
time offered the prospect of getting a 
good position on the railroad after Mr. 
Barstow’s return. With such prospects 
young Scctt would have every encour- 
agement to tegin life anew. 

On the heels of the storing of their 
furniture in a warehouse came the day 
for them to take their departure. The 
children, excited and eager to be off, 
and Dorothy keen with hopes and ex- 
pectations concerning the new life 
awaiting them. 

Two hours from the time they left 
their little cottage they were standing 
upon the cliffs of their new island 
home, breathing the fresh salt air from 
the ocean breezes. 

Oh, the grand beauty of it all! 

As long as she lives, Dorothy will 
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never forget the feeling of sublime 
content, the peace of mind that seemed 
to efface all the worrying, harassing 
thoughts that had darkened her life for 
years. 

The island being quite elevated, 
commanded a glorious view of all the 
surrounding country. San Francisco 
appeared in the distance; Sausalito, on 
a point of land, with the railroad cars 
winding and curving in and out along 
the bay shore to picturesque Mill Val- 
ley, nestling peacefully in the shadow 
of old Mt. Tamalpais. The beautiful, 
glistening waters of the broad arm of 
the bay, with its ever ceaseless ebb 
and flow, possessed resistless fasci- 
nation. 

And she was to enjoy all this for 
one short, fleeting year. Would she 
ever be able to give it up? It was 
home! A real home, and she loved it 
already. - P 

These were day dreams, and she felt 
there was no time for them. There 
were duties requiring her attention, 
and for several days she was so inter- 
ested and occupied in arranging her 
new home that she had no time to 
make the trip of exploration she had 
promised the children. 

One day, Harry, her little boy, came 
running excitedly to her, exclaiming 
that his papa was finding dead Indians 
down on the beach, and entreating her 
to come and see them. 

Full of curiosity as to what the child 
could mean, she followed his eager 
footsteps, taking the trail leading to 
the lower part of the island. The little 
girls were standing awed and wonder- 
ing about their father, who was care- 
fully scrutinizing the bank just above 
the high-tide mark. 

When Dorothy appeared, Will pro- 
ceeded to show her the remnants of the 
skeleton of a man that was barely dis- 
cernible among the shells littering the 
bank. 

Scott very carefully attempted to un- 
cover the bones, but was not able to 
preserve the skeleton intact. It was 
placed in a box and laid away to 
await Mr. Barstow’s return, as he 
often expressed intense interest in 
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such finds of an archaeological char- 
acter. 

Upon making further investigations 
it was discovered that the lower por- 
tion of the island consisted almost en- 
tirely of shells, showing that it had 
originally been an old burial ground 
of the Indians; the custom of some 
tribes being to bury their dead among 
shells. 

* * & * 

The days and the weeks passed 
quickly. Dorothy’s newly formed 
hopes of her husband’s reform dimin- 
ished when she discovered that he in- 
clined to spend much of his time at a 
neighboring inn on the nearby main- 
land. Every evening soon found him 
away from home. Dorothy would put 
the little ones to bed, and then sit 
quietly with her sewing through the 
long, lonesome hours, always listening 
expectantly for the familiar, unsteady 
step on the stair. 

One night she waited long past the 
usual hour for his return, and was 
beginning to feel alarmed for his 
safety, as the wind was rough and 
boisterous. She strained her eyes at 
the window pane from which she could 
discern the lights of the inn in the 
distance. Uncertainty lent terror to 
her thoughts. 

After long hours of vigil she imag- 
ined she heard a faint call above the 
noise of the wind; she hastened to the 
door and peered out. The light from 
the open doorway, streaming down the 
path, enabled her to perceive the fig- 
ure of a man struggling towards her. 

Could it be Will? Hatless,.coatless, 
drenched, he staggered through the 
door, exclaiming: “I lost the boat and 
had to swim.” 

He was sober, but oh, so weak and 
exhausted. Dorothy did not wait for 
explanations. Hurriedly heating some 
water and warming his bed with hot 
jugs, she helped him to remove his 
cold, wave-soaked clothing and tum- 
bled him into bed. 

Warmed with hot ginger tea and 
wrapped in his blankets, Will ex- 
plained the mishap which nearly cost 
him his life. 
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Under the influence of liquor he had 
foolishly unfastened the rope which 
held his boat to the wharf before step- 
ping into the craft. The strong gale 
and the high, rolling waves proved so 
overpowering that in an instant the 
boat was torn from him and swept be- 
yond reach. 

Being an excellent swimmer, he 
confidently plunged into the water, 
hoping that a few strokes would enable 
him to grasp the boat’s rail; but he 
underestimated the terrific power of 
the wind and waves, and in a few min- 
utes the tossing boat disappeared over 
the crests of the furiously driving 
waves. 

Completely sobered, Will realized 
that to reach his island home he must 
swim, and swim for his life. 

It was a long, heart-breaking strug- 
gle with the waves, and when, gasping 
for breath, he touched the shore he 
was too exhausted to climb the path- 
way to the house. For fully an hour 
he lay in the cold, rolling surf, till 
strength returned to struggle up the 
pathway. 

Dorothy listened to his story in 
silence. She would not reproach him, 
for his experience was sufficient warn- 
ing. The lesson was a severe one, and 
she felt that it would be the means of 
impressing on him the folly of the life 
he was living. 

The following morning Will was up 
at daybreak walking miles along the 
shore, seeking his lost boat. He knew 
from the direction of the wind and 
tide the course it would most likely fol- 
low, and fortunately found the yawl 
intact. 

After this little escapade it was sev- 
eral weeks before he went back to the 
old habit of spending his evenings 
away from his family. But desire 
seemed too strong for him to resist, 
and once more Dorothy was left to 
maintain her lonely vigils. Now, how- 
ever, it was different; her anxiety for 
her husband’s personal safety was in- 
tensified a thousand fold. 

Night after night, when she had 
tucked the little ones away in their 
heds, she would set the light in the 
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window, and throwing a wrap around 
her shoulders, would go down to the 
cliffs above the boat landing and sit 
silently waiting, sometimes for hours, 
until he returned. 

Then together they would walk to 
the house, he reproaching her for wait- 
ing up for him; she with her heart 
wrung with her misery. 

The long winter months passed un- 
eventfully. When the weather was 
fine, Dorothy would spend as much 
time as possible with the children out 
of doors. She had learned to handle 
the oars, and sometimes they would go 
for a row on the water, if the bay was 
smooth. Dorothy and the little girls 
were passionately fond of horses, and 
one of their greatest pleasures was to 
hitch up the mare and go for a drive 
over the countryside, or into the little 
town nestling in Mill Valley. 

These little trips for household sup- 
plies and mail accomplished wonders 
in breaking the isolation of their island 
surroundings. 

One bright morning in February, 
Will started off with a pick and shovel 
over his shoulder, intent on carrying 
out the instructions of his employer to 
open up an old grave of some long- 
forgotten owner of the island, remove 
the remains and cremate them. 

The body had been interred for 
many years, and only a few remaants 
remained. While Will was éngaged 
in digging, a stranger ran his boat 
on the beach, and walked slowly and 
unobserved in the direction of the 
grave on the hillside. He spoke in 
broken English, asking if he could ob- 
tain employment. Will hurriedly 
threw a few shovelfuls of earth back 
into the open grave, thus hiding from 
view portions of the wooden box which 
had been exposed. 

Mr. Barstow had cautioned him not 
to make public this work, as he did 
not care to be questioned by neighbors 
curiously inclined. Will told the man 
he had no work at hand, and then 
walked down the path to the beach 
with his ill-timed visitor, and carefully 
saw him embark and pull for the 
shore. Then he returned to the task of 
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filling in the grave and obliterating all 
trace of his work. After cremating the 
_ remains, he thought the incident closed 
—but other developments were await- 


ing. 

That night, as Dorothy sat on the 
cliffs, as usual, awaiting her husband’s 
return, she heard the low splashing of 
oars, and peering around the sheltering 
bushes she saw a strange boat quietly 
creeping toward the shore. 

Two figures were cautiously pulling 
the oars and closely examining the 
shore. As the boat grounded, both 
men, hurriedly stowing their oars, 
jumped out, and quickly pulled the 
boat alongside a large boulder, com- 
pletely concealing it. 

The men then slipped into a hiding 
place in a little cove below the bushes 
where Dorothy was ensconced. 

Nearly every word they uttered was 
borne to her,ears. They were foreign- 
ers, and for a moment it was hard for 
her to catch the drift of their words, 
but as the conversation continued she 
learned that one of the men was their 
visitor of the morning. 

Their discussion developed that he 
was under the belief that the grave 
Will had opened contained a box of 
buried treasure, and he and his fel- 
low were determined to secure it for 
themselves. 

They planned to wait in concealment 
until the lights of the house were put 
out, showing the occupants had retired. 
Then they proposed to ransack the 
place until they had discovered the 
concealed treasure. 

Dorothy, white and cold, listened, 
with fear. What should she do? She 
was alone, without protection, and she 
realized that the lives of herself and 
children were in danger. She was a 
brave little woman, ordinarily, but 
now she must think not only of the 
safety of herself and little ones, but of 
her husband, who might return any 
moment and be brought into a desper- 
ate encounter with the two strangers. 

Thought rapidly followed thought in 
her excited mind. Should she waken 
and dress the children and seek a hid- 
ing place with them? No; she dared 
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not leave her husband to an uncertain 
fate. She knew there was an old hunt- 
ing gun of her husband’s; so cautiously 
making her way up the trail, she en- 
tered the house unseen. Then hur- 
tiedly doffing her skirts, she put on 
a suit of her husband’s, hat, coat and 
trousers. 

She found the gun and the cartridges 
and after some difficulty succeeded in 
loading the weapon. Leaving the light 
still burning, and without awakening 
the children, she stole out into the 
darkness with the gun tucked beneath 
her right arm. 

Cautiously she crept back to her 
former position. The men were still 
in the cove. Eagerly she scanned the 
wharf, but Will was not in sight. 

Gaining courage in the thought of 
her sleeping little ones, Dorothy 
stepped to the edge of the cliff. Raising 
the gun to her shoulder, she covered 
the men below, and imitating the voice 
of a gruff man, she called out: 

“Hands up, there! What are you 
fellows doing here ?” 

The astonished men looked up, and 
seeing in the dim light the barrel of 
a gun in the hands of a determined- 
looking man, their courage oozed 
fast, and they declared they would row 
away at once. 

“Git! Hurry! 
Dorothy. 

In their fright and desperation they 
stumbled over the rocks to the boat, 
and quickly climbing in, they cast off 
and their frantic rowing quickly car- 
ried them out of sight in the darkness. 

Then Dorothy’s courage gave way, 
and she sank trembling to the ground. 

In a few moments she recovered her- 
self and hurried to the house, where 
she quickly slipped into her own 
clothes. She did not wish her husband 
to learn of her desperate adventure. 


* * * eS 


Faster!” growled 


During the early spring months the 
Barstows returned from abroad, and 
as they did not contemplate building 
until the fall, they desired Mr. Scott 
to remain and superintend the construc- 
tion of the new road from the shore 
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landing to Mill Valley, some two miles 
away. 

One day, after an interview with Mr. 
Barstow, Will came home and _ in- 
formed his wife that the Barstow girls 
and a young lady friend were coming 
over to spend the summer months at 
“Chiwalinee,” the Indian isle. The 
girls had requested Mr. Scott to go in 
search of a house boat, and have it 
securely anchored on the beach, to be 
in readiness for their occupancy. 

Will knew of a cozy little three- 
roomed ark that they could rent; so 
looking up the tide calendar, he found 
that the next big tide would occur on 
the evening of the seventeenth, which 
was the following day. 

Early the next morning he started to 
get the ark, telling Dorothy that he 
would probably not be home until very 
late that night. 

The day proved lonesome for Doro- 
thy. Her niece had come from San 
Francisco during the morning, and 


taken her youngest daughter, a little 


one of five years, back to the city with 
her, to stay for several days. 

As the night drew near, the mother 
almost regretted she had let her 
“baby” go; it was the first time in 
Elsa’s short life that she had been 
away from home. Little did Dorothy 
realize what strange upheavals were 
to happen before she would see her 
child again! 

Dorothy put the two children into 
their beds quite early, and then, 
turning out the light, she threw herself 
upon a couch, dressed as she was, for 
she expected Will might return at any 
moment. 

She lay, hour after hour, until long 
past midnight; at last she fell into a 
heavy, dreamless slumber. 

Of a sudden she started up, dazed. 
What was happening? She sprang 
from ner couch to feel the house was 
shaking, the timbers creaking! 

The mother seized a blanket, and 
throwing it over the two children, 
tushed them from the house, out into 
the field. Then for the first time she 
realized that an earthquake had come 
and gone. A little later, day was just 
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breaking, she ventured back into the 
house and quickly dressed her child- 
ren. Aside from demolishing the 
chimney, the shock had done no seri- 
ous damage. 

Dorothy felt quite concerned about 
the baby, but at that time she had no 
conception of the destruction being 
done in San Francisco by the leaping 
flames which sprang up in a dozen 
places where stoves and flaming gas 
jets had been wrecked by the quake. 
Soon these scattered smaller fires 
united, and within a few hours a wall 
of flame was rolling over the city. 

Dorothy was to learn of this later. 

After she had quietly fed the stock 
and milked the cow, she and the child- 
ren made their breakfasts of fruit and 
bread and milk; then hitching up the 
horse, they drove into Mill Valley. 

There they learned the stories of 
San Francisco’s overpowering fire. 

Dorothy was horror-stricken! Where 
was her child, little Elsa? Her first 
move was to attempt to board a train 
in order to reach the ferry to San 
Francisco, and in that awful inferno 
try to find her babe. The exhausted 
trainmen finally made her understand 
that no one was allowed to enter San 
Francisco; that panic-stricken people 
were trying to escape, and that she 
could not possibly find her child in the 
confusion. 

Nearly frantic with anxiety, she 
turned the horse homeward. Her hus- 


. band had arrived during her absence; 


together they made every effort to 
cross the bay to the stricken city, but 
all bars were up, every boat available 
was requisitioned to bring refugees 
from the city. 

Night came, and the _ distracted 
mother had received no word of her 
loved one. All through the long, 
weary hours, she sat in the garden, 
watching the flames leap higher and 
spread, until the city seemed to be 
buried in them. 

She felt as if she must do some- 
thing, or go insane. The wild idea en- 
tered her head of taking the row boat 
and rowing across the bay to the burn- 
ing city; but soon she realized how 
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futile this was. Early the next morn- 
ing, the railroad men told the pite- 
ously importuning Dorothy that there 
was a possibility of her being able to 
cross the bay during the day, as the 
restrictions had been partially lifted. 
Leaving her two little ones with the 
inn-keeper’s wife, she started on her 
hazardous journey alone. 

Once landed in San Francisco, she 
tramped through the burning debris 
filling the streets out to the far West- 
ern Addition of the city. Excitement 
and anxiety kept up her courage. 

At last she passed the zone of the 
ruins and reached the house, only to 
find that the little one had been taken 
to Berkeley, on the other bay shore, 
the home of Dorothy’s aunt. 

Weary and foot-sore, she once more 
made her way to another ferry, and, 
crossing over to the University town, 
_ she at last found her little one and all 
of her relatives unharmed. 

Days later, when Dorothy returned 
to the island, she found that the Bar- 


stows, having been burned out, had 
chartered a launch, brought over a 
number of their friends, and taken 
complete possession of the little home. 
The house boat was brought into ser- 
vice, and Will and Dorothy, with the 


children, moved into it. After a few 
weeks, Mr. Barstow began the con- 
struction of the new road, leaving it 
almost entirely in the hands of Will, 
who proved an excellent road builder. 
Will’s great failing was known to 
the Barstows; but for the sake of 
Mrs. Scott and the children they were 
inclined to help him all they could. 
Still, Mr. Barstow had firmly informed 
Scott that he could not recommend him 
for any position with the railroad com- 
pany unless he dropped drinking. 
Within a week the old farm house 
on the hill was being torn down to 
make way for the beautiful new struc- 
ture planned by the Barstows. That 
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is, it was figuratively supposed to be 
torn down, but it was a standing jest 
among the workmen that a few timbers 
in the old milk room were to remain 
so that it might be termed a “remod- 
eled” house. The Barstows had in 
mind the old superstition in regard to 
building a new house: if a person 
builds after they pass beyond a cer- 
tain age they will never live in and en- 
joy their new home. 

Soon everything about the island 
took on a new and strange look to 
Dorothy. The beautiful rustic sum- 
mer arbors, seats and polished rustic 
tables, scattered in the orchard, the 
artistic little bath house down on the 
beach, where she and the children 
used to wade, the pretty redwood “rest 
room” on the cliffs above the little 
wharf—were scenes of a new trans- 
formation. Her very own cliffs where 
she had spent so many long evening 
hours, seemed part of a new world. 
And above all, the big mansion that 
now arose majestically in the place 
of the home-like, rambling old farm- 
house. 

They were strange, all so strange. 
And she came to feel that it would not 
be so hard for her to leave when the 
time came to go. 

The months passed quickly. Fall 
had come again. At last the road was 
finished, and Will was out of employ- 
ment, and they must needs turn their 
faces to the city once more. 


“Like the winds of the sea are the 
ways of Fate, 
As we voyage along through life.” 


And as Dorothy turned to give one 
last, long farewell look to the only 
home she had loved, oh, so fondly, she 
sadly wondered where the fitful, un- 
certain winds would carry her frail 
little barque and the bairns she carried 
in her yearning heart. 





THE GRINGO 


BY IRVING HARLOW HART 


ELL, I hope they don’t 

have to send_ those 

American troops across 

the border. It wouldn’t 
be any holiday excursion. The water’s 
bad, the climate’s worse, and the 
Greaser’s worst of all. Not that there 
would be any particular danger to the 
troops from this last-named evil.” 
The speaker paused long enough to 
light his pipe. “A good half dozen 
American soldiers could round up an 
ordinary regiment of Mexicans in the 
daytime, but they’d have to be awful 
careful after dark, or some of them’d 
get hurt.” 

“You fellows can believe all that 
you want to,” put in another of the 
group around the stove in the railway 
eating house. “Jim’s prejudiced. He 
can’t forget that he left Mexico on the 
jump with a Mexican sheriff about 
two jumps in the rear. How was it, 
Jim, that you came to leave there so 
sudden ?” 

“T don’t know what you know about 
it, you greasy engine-wiper, but for 
tear that some of these other fellows’d 
think that I assassinated an official or 
looted the treasury, I'll explain that 
the engine I was running on the old 
Mexican-Pacific accidentally cut up a 
peon who was lying, drunk, on the 
track. According to Mexican law 
and custom, after such an occurrence 
the whole train crew is arrested and 
jailed and kept incommunicado until 
such time as their friends and relatives 
have filled the pockets of every inter- 
ested government official. 

“Then if by that time there are still 
any of the prisoners left alive, they 
are released. I saw the inside of a 


Mexican prison once, but I was on. 


the outside looking in, thank the Lord. 


So, on the occasion of the accident, be- 
ing by good luck within about thirty 
miles of the border, I just opened the 
throttle and let ‘er go. The conduc- 
tor was an American, too—Gringos, 
they call us down there—and when he 
had crawled up over the tender into 
the cab to find out whether I was 
really crazy or only drunk, he fully 
agreed with my program. We stopped 
when we ran out of steam on the Rio 
Grande bridge. For all I know that 
old train is standing there yet. I 
footed it over into Texas, and good- 
bye to Mexico for me.” 

“Why didn’t you and your conduc- 
tor friend take a track-wrench apiece 
and go after those heavy politicos you 
spoke of?” asked the engine-wiper. 

“We could have done it alright, only 
we didn’t want to stir up any inter- 
national complications. But, just to 
show you fellows that I’m not alto- 
gether romancing, I'll just take time to 
tell you about another little incident 
that came under my observation when 
I was running an engine on a narrow 
gauge spur running up to the Orizaba 
Smelting Company’s mines in Sonora. 

“They’d had a week’s fiesta in the 
village near the mines in honor of one 
or more of the numerous saints on the 
Mexican calendar, and all the greasers 
had got polluted on mescal and other 
villainous concoctions. Now, the Ori- 
zaba Smelting Company is supposed 
to be a soulless corporation in many 
senses. The superintendent of the 
mines, after striving in vain to round 
up enough sober greasers to start one 
shift to work gave it up as a bad job 
and telegraphed to a labor agent in 
Corozal for a new batch. The super- 
intendent was a new man in the mines 
—a young fellow just from the States 
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—but whatever he may have lacked in 
experience, he more than made up in 
pure grit and backbone. He was a 
master of men if I ever saw one. Davis 
was his name. 

“He had nary an illusion regarding 
the Mexican character. He hadn't 
been there a month when there was an 
explosion of fire-damp in one of the 
lower levels, and over a hundred men 
were caught by the cave-in. He led 
the rescue parties himself, and was 
brought up to the top unconscious 
twice, and insisted on going back down 
there to haul those greasers out of 
the debris and send their bodies back 
to daylight. The third time he came 
up limp and gasping, the company 
surgeon simply refused to let him go 
down again. But of the hundred 
caught by the explosion, he had res- 
cued forty odd alive, sent up thirty 
bodies, and the rest, as they discov- 
ered later, were out of reach under the 
cave-in. 

“It was shortly after he came up 
the last time that he got one of his 


eye-opening experiences of Mexican 


character. There was a bunch of wo- 
men weeping and wailing around the 
entrance to the mine. Honest, you’d 
nave thought they were really feeling 
as bad as they sounded. The bodies 
were all laid out on boards in a shed 
alongside the power-house. So far 
there’d been no one allowed to get near 
them except the American employees 
and a few Mexicans engaged in the 
rescue work. When the women saw 
the superintendent, as, weak and faint, 
he stepped out into the open air from 
his office, to which he had been car- 
tied when they brought him up from 
the mine, they redoubled their lamen- 
tations. Evidently they knew their 
man, for one old hag, old in wioked- 
ness if not in years, approached him 
as he leaned against the railing of the 
gallery, and begged on behalf of the 
women the privilege of claiming their 
dead. He granted the request, and 
with a rush the women threw them- 
selves upon the bodies. 

A few minutes later the grizzled old 
pump boss, MacFarland, came up to 
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ask: ‘Mr. Davis, do ye know what 
them female limbs of Satan are do- 
ing?” 

“*No, Mac.’ 

“*They’re usin’ yeer permission to 
identify the dead to rifle their pock- 
ets.’ 

“ «Surely not that, Mac.’ 

“I was standing where I couldn’t 
help overhearing this conversation. 

“Come and see for yourself,’ Mac 
answered. ‘We’ve let ’em all in that 
wanted, but so far none have got out.’ 

“The two men passed around to the 
side of the power-house. Out of natu- 
ral curiosity, I followed. 

“Mac was right. A search of the 
pockets of the dead men _ revealed 
nothing, while on the persons of the 
harpies who had been shedding croco- 
dile tears over their dear departed 
were found tokens, keepsakes, money 
and things of any value. And these 
were the people for whom three times 
Davis had risked his life. And this 
was the thanks he got. I thought, as 
I watched him, that a sicklier pallor 
overspread his already pale face, and 
that a bitter smile settled around his 
firm lips. He didn’t say anything. 

“Well, the morning after he’d tele- 
graphed to Corozal for his new force, 
Davis came over to where I was boss- 
ing a couple of greasers who were wip- 
ing up the engine. 

“ ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘run out No. 999 and 
hook up to all the empty ore cars you 
can find. We’re going down to get a 
train load of peons frcm Corozal.’ 

“ ‘Alright, Mr. Davis,’ I said. 

“T got up steam, and, taking one of 
the engine-wipers for fireman and the 
other for brakeman, switchman and 
whatnot, managed in the course of an 
hour or so to have our train coupled 
up and ready to back down the moun- 
tain. We had to back down because 
there wasn’t a turn table at either end 
of the line, and with the steep grade 
we had to climb on the upward pull, 
— to have the engine on the head 
end. 

“Mr. Davis was waiting for me with 
half a dozen of the company rurales 
who had sobered up over night. These 
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rurales were the least trifling of the 
native employees of the company, and 
were fairly faithful to their duties 
when too much was not expected of 
them. As a reward, they were given 
the privilege of wearing a uniform 
with a lot of gilt braid on it, and of 
carrying a carbine apiece, which in 
the hands of men who knew how to 
use them might have done consider- 
able execution. 

“We found the peon outfit waiting 
for us at the foot of the mountain 
where the spur track joined the main 
line. They had been dumped there by 
a train out of Corozal an hour or so 
earlier. It was the only time in my 
whole experience down there that I 
found a Mexican on time at an ap- 
pointment. That bunch of peons was 
the wickedest looking outfit that I ever 
set my eyes on. They were in a vicious 
temper, partly because they had had 
no breakfast, and the hour’s wait had 
not improved their tempers. It looked 
as if there was more than a possibility 


of trouble, for, as I watched them from 
my cab window, I saw a number of 
bottles pass surreptitiously from man 


to man. Now the only time when a 
greaser has any gumption is when he 
has a pint or so of mescal tucked be- 
neath his belt. Then he gets “muy 
malo,’ and thinks he’s a whole lot 
worse than he really is. 

“The labor agent and his dozen or 
so henchmen were even  wickeder- 
looking than the bunch whose services 
they were selling, and there was a 
gleam of satisfaction on each of their 
faces as they saw the company’s check 
handed to the agent and knew that 
their responsibility was ended. 

“Davis stationed his rurales around 
the lot, and came up ahead to speak 
to me before we started. 

“*Jim,’ he said, with a quiet smile, 
‘this is a bad bunch of greasers, and 
the sooner we get them to the mines 
the better for all hands. Don’t let 
anything short-stop you on the run 
home. Keep her going full speed. I 
don’t want to lose any of this precious 
bunch.’ 

“ ‘Alright, Mr. Davis,’ I said. Then, 
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as he started to walk back, I called 
out after him: is, 

“*Mr. Davis, have you got a gun?’ 

“No, Jim,’ he called back. ‘I never 
carry one. I’ve never got into any 
place yet so tight that this wouldn’t 
get me out,’ and he held up a fist. 
Honest, it wasn’t more than half as 
big as mine. Davis wasn’t a large 
man. 
“I watched him as he strode back 
along the track, calm and confident. 
‘Any man,’ I said to myself, “who 
thinks that’s a bluff—that fist talk— 
had better take a good long look at 
these steel blue eyes behind them be- 
fore he starts anything. All the same, 
though, a fist’s a mighty poor weapon 
against the man who stabs you in the 
back. But—so’s a gun, too. Perhaps 
he’s right, after all, but I wish he had 
one—and me, too. 

“I watched him until he reached the 
mass of peons, and saw the sullen, 
angry looks that followed him as he 
passed, silent, through the crowd. A 
moment later the mass slowly broke 
into fragments and spread out along 
the train. Under Davis’ eyes, the 
rurales saw to it that every man 
boarded the cars; then I got the signal 
to go ahead. Answering with two 
short blasts of the whistle I pulled 
the starting lever back. Slowly, then 
with gathering momentum, we forged 
ahead. 

“For a ways the grade is slight,: and 
on this we got up a good rate of speed. 
By the time we struck the ascent:of 
the mountain proper, the little ‘bull- 
gine’ was doing its best. I fairly wore 
my throat out cussing my fireman, and 
had exhausted a somewhat ample vo- 
cabulary of Mexican. cuss words by 
the time we reached the tunnel. 

“I suppose there was some good 
reason why they laid that tunnel out 
on a curve, but I’d like to know what 
it was. It wasn’t a long one—about 
five hundred yards—but it was about 
fourteen hundred yards too long.that 
day. Of course, on account of the 
curve, I had to slow down on the way 
through; then, there was an occasional 
fall of rock to be reckoned with. It 
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wasn’t any of the hostile forces of 
nature, however, that made us trouble 
that day. It was that load of human 
devils we were carrying. 

“All at once, without a moment’s 
warning, the air brakes clamped down 
on that train like a vise, and we were 
stopped dead still in the tunnel dark- 
ness with about three jerks. Some- 
one had set the emergency brakes. I 
shut off steam, automatically lighted 
my lantern, and climbed down to in- 
vestigate. The automatic part of my 
action ceased, though, about the time 
I struck the ground and realized that 
that bunch of hyenas was pouring off 
the cars like an avalanche. 


“I heard first a composite hiss, 


louder than that of the steam escap- 
ing from the engine; then a mutter of 
Mexican curses that rose steadily un- 
til it became a shriek of rage; then the 
shriek began fo resolve itself into a 
toaz from that mob of drunken peons: 
“Los gringos! 


Los gringos! Kill the 
gringos!’ 

“There were but two gringos on that 
train. I was one of them; Davis was 
the other; and between us was that 
raging gang of shouting greasers. I 
coniess I felt that flight was the only 
thing; but just as I turned toward the 
head of the engine, a gang of those 
frantic peons came rushing around in 
front of me. I turned back to the 
step, intending to jump up into the 
cab, and found myself cut off by an- 
other gang that had boarded the en- 
gine from the other side. I backed up 
against the drive wheel, and, swinging 
the lantern up, brought it down full 
force on the head of the nearest 
greaser. About one second later, a 
lump of coal thrown from the tender 
struck the side of my head, and I 
dropped beside the track. 

“I was only momentarily stunned. 
The smashing of my lantern had left 
us in pitch darkness, so I thought it 
best to lie still and let them think I 
was dead. Snuggling up to that old 
engine I worked my feet in between 
the wheels and gradually slid under 
it. I wasn’t afraid of any one starting 
the old beast; anyway, I’d preferred 
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death that way to being torn to pieces 
by that bunch of jackals. 

“T had just got myself fairly planted 
underneath the firebox when I thought 
I heard a lull in the turmoil. Cau- 
tiously peering out between the wheels 
I saw something that filled me with 
surprise, and, I confess, a little shame. 
Coming toward me with a lantern over 
his arm, as calm as ever, was Davis. 
If he was a bit worried he didn’t 
show it. And the greasers were crowd- 
ing back to make room for him just as 
if they had to. Every step I watched 
for the knife thrust that I was sure 
would come, but he reached the en- 
gine unharmed. 

“ ‘Jim,’ he called, ‘Jim, where are 
you?’ 

“*Here, Mr. Davis,’ I answered, 
and, crestfallen, I crawled out from 
my hiding place. 

“Davis looked at me as I struggled 
to my feet; he saw that I was hurt. I 
have always been thankful that that 
lump of coal, although it struck a 
glancing blow had cut a gash in my 
scalp that gave me an appearance 
bloody enough to justify in part my 
taking refuge under the engine and 
thus saved me Davis’ good opinion. 

“We'll go back to the rear of the 
train. You go ahead,’ was all he said. 

“As we started, one ugly-mugged 
greaser hesitated a fraction of a sec- 
ond too long in getting out of our 
way. Like a flash, Davis’ fist shot out, 
and Mr. Peon went down like a stuck 
hog. We had no more trouble, but I 
confess that as I eyed the evil looks 
from hundreds of eyes as we ran their 
gauntlet, I was mighty glad I wasn’t 
bringing up the rear. We got there, 
though, at last, and found, to my sur- 
prise, the six rurales standing guard 
at the rear of the train. They said 
they had let no one past. Honest, that 
was all that seemed to worry Davis, 
fear that some of that gang might get 
away. 

When we reachec the rurales he 
passed the word on up ahead to strike 
out on foot. 

“And tell them,’ he said, ‘that the 
first man who makes a break after 
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we leave the tunnel gets a charge of 
buckshot in his hide.’ 

“This was rendered into the ver- 
nacular, and the procession started. 
There was really less danger of any 
one’s getting away than might be 
thought, for at the further end of the 
tunnel there was a long cut with steep 
sides, extending almost to the mining 
camp itself. Not a man made a break. 
The outfit was reported without delay 
at the company’s offices, registered, 
fed, and put to work. By afternoon 
the mines were running as usual, heap- 
ing up the customary dividends for 
the Orizaba Smelting Company. 

“All you’ve got to do in handling 
Mexicans is to keep a stiff upper lip 
and never let them think for a moment 
that you’re afraid of them.’ Davis told 
me this the next day while he was rid- 
ing down with me in the cab and talk- 
ing over the experiences of that 
strenuous trip. ‘I might have run that 
bunch up through the tunnel without 
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waiting to come up and find you, but 
I scented a bit of trouble, and I didn’t 
want them to get their taste of blood. 
They’re like wild animals when they’re 
drunk, and sometimes when they get 
well started they’re a little hard to 
manage.’ 

“Sounds awful easy and _ simple, 
doesn’t it? All the same, I wouldn’t 
have walked up through that gang in 
the tunnel alone for all the money the 
syndicate has made out of the Orizaba 
mines. 

“But it all goes to show, as I said at 
first, that a handful of gringos are 
more than a match for hundreds of 
times their number of greasers. I hope 
the troops don’t have to cross the bor- 
der, though, for the water is fearful in 
some places. Then what do we want 
the country for, anyway? Remember 
what General Sherman said——” 

The call-boy came just then. Jim 
left for his run, and what General 
Sherman said doesn’t matter. 
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BY P. ST. GEORGE BISSELL 


JR. 


If you pass from the blare of the traveled way, 
And quietly turn aside, you will find in a nook, half-hid away 
By a high brick wall that shows decay, 

The loves of a day that died. 


Summer’s sun, and rain, and snow 
Fall alike on the dead below, 
Forgotten they lie, as the living go. 


And the pulsing beat of the hurrying feet 
Of those who toil on that busy street 
Resounds.—Yet the dead and the living meet. 


For the hopes and tears of those by-gone years 
And the love that vanquished and calmed old fears 
Rises again, like an old refrain :— 

Hope overcometh; ever the same. 





THE RETURN OF THE COLONEL 


BY FLORENCE LANDOR 


OGEY O’DELL had fallen on 
evil times: He had always 
contemplated a short life 
and a merry one, but some- 

how tke span had outlived his expec- 
tation. It had been merry, indeed, but 
longer than he imagined was coming 
to him. Gone was the famous saloon 
of old Chinatown; likewise his ranch 
at Sausalito; also his big red car, and 
The Viper, swiftest thing on the bay. 
Remained the old folk, the Colonel 
and Little Dick. The former had been 
well provided for during the term of 
their natural existence: this being one 
of the really fine points in Rogey’s 
character, his care of, and devotion to, 
the old people. When he was wealthy, 
beyond the aspirations of bartenders 
and poker players, when he was sati- 
ated with the inflow of easy money, 
he had set aside a goodly portion for 
Dad and Mom. Now he shared their 
home with the Colonel and ‘Little 
Dick, his cheerful canary. 

Rogey was actually short of pocket 
money, and time and again the Colonel 
had been called upon to play a sad 
and degrading role, to wit, that of the 
dog who was often sold and always 
came back. His canine sagacity had 
enabled Rogey to pocket on several 
occasions, seventy-five, one hundred, 
and one hundred and twenty dollars 
for himself. As the astute O’Dell con- 
signed him to a new master and a dis- 
taut home, it was rumored that he 
whispered in the dog’s ear the date 
of his return, for locks, chains and 
long journeys had never yet been 
found to hold him. Invariably, one 
week from the day of his sad de- 
parture the Colonel pulled the latch- 
string on the front deor and walked 
into the kitchen, and armfuls of hugs 


and kisses from all at home. That 
same evening down the gay, illumined 
length of Fillmore street came the ex- 
cellent Rogey, in a state of blessed 
illusion, followed by the proud and 
stately Colonel, whose attitude of fond 
protection was a silent warning to all 
and sundry that he would stand no in- 
terference with his master’s pursuit of 
the fleeting goddess of Joy. 

On one such occasion I met him on 
the threshold of the home. He was 
loaded down with good things for the 
old people. In his right hand was a 
large, juicy ham, over his left shoulder 
were three feet of polonies, scarlet of 
complexion and a right rotundity of 
bearing. In his left hand was a gunny- 
sack, profound and mysterious, from 
the depths of which he produced for 
my enlightenment a porterhouse steak, 
a bottle of olives, one bottle of Rye, 
and one of Scotch. Some French 
bread, pastries and three quart car- 
tons of delicatessen vegetables. A 
box of Juan de Fucas for the old man 
and a packet of snuff for the old lady. 
As we parted, he stammered: “Colonel 
come home, yer see; made a hundred 
—little jollification to commemorate 
the occasion.” 

And now the Colonel had been 
away a month, and his master was 
stricken with terror and remorse. As 
we discussed the possibility of his 
whereabouts, O’Dell assured me with 
tears standing in the corners of his 
kig, whimsical green eyes that he had 
sold the Colonel tor a hundred dollar 
bill to a man who lived in Berkeley. 
“You sold him?” I exclaimed, with 
the proper inflection for a spasm of 
righteous indignation. “Well, I should 
say,” Rogey responded mournfully, 
“but this time he don’t come back.” 
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THE RETURN OF THE COLONEL. 


The days grew into weeks, and the 
laggard weeks into a drowsy month 
of waiting for the Colonel. Every 
friend and official of the city’s admin- 
istration, from a Supervisor to a new 
policeman, had been bullied, exhorted 
and cajoled into the search, by the re- 
morseful Rogey. All the information 
pointed to the fact that the gentleman 
whe had purchased the animal for a 
second time with a hundred dollar 
bill had sold his property in Berkeley 
and left the same evening, with the 
Colonel in a perforated iron fronted 
cage, for Seattle, on the fast steamer 
Governor. 

As we were in the know all the time, 
let us keep the repentant Rogey a little 
longer in sackcloth and ashes, while 
we follow the strange adventures of 
the St. Bernard. He followed his new 
master willingly, without so much as a 
look from the corner of his fine eyes 
toward his astute trainer. He recog- 


nized the purchaser, a tall, red-faced, 
burly individual, whose particular odor 


was a combination of beer, tobacco 
and butcher shop, easily analyzed 
and detected by the sensitive nostrils 
of the Colonel. For many years a suc- 
cessful butcher in Oakland, he had 
sold his business and his home in Ber- 
keley, invested in a stock ranch on the 
outskirts of Seattle. The rapidly ris- 
ing values of acreage near The Queen 
of the Sound, a boyhood’s desire for a 
farm and live-stock, and last, and al- 
most all-powerful, was the desire to 
purchase the Colonel and detain him 
forever and forever. He had been 
bitten for a hundred dollar bill over 
him twelve months previous, and the 
journey and the change of home and 
business were small items to him when 
compared with the desire to have and 
hold the cunning St. Bernard, and get 
even with his utterly unscrupulous 
owner. 

The iron-fronted cage, the steamer 
anc the extra fondling of the ex- 
butcher caused the dog to wonder, but 
he accepted the inevitable without 
taising a whimper or a single hair, but 
was slightly surprised when his pur- 
chaser, having led and pushed him into 
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the cage and fastened the heavy door 
carefully, did a wild dance of tri- 
umph over the deck, and yelled: “I 
have you safe this time, you old rob- 
ber. I don’t mind the two hundred 
you’ve cost me to get you here, so I 
have you safe.” Somewhere in the 
back of the Colonel’s head was a flit- 
ting notion that he was facing trouble 
of some kind, but when the week of 
absence was up, it would be time 
enough to investigate and face it out. 

It was mid-summertime, and the 
vast ocean was as smooth as a pond, 
alternately reflecting the glory of sun 
and moon. Twice daily, the proud 
owner of the Colonel walked the after- 
deck with him, and fed him liberally 
on choice scraps from the first-cabin 
table. 

They made Seattle on time, the cage 
was swung ashore on the end of a wire 
rope and landed in a heavy wagon, 
which hauled the dog and the steamer 
trunks out to the ranch beyond the en- 
virons of Georgetown and The Race- 
course. 

Mr. William Danby, the new owner 
of the Colonel, was a very prudent 
and cautious man, where a large and 
powerful animal like the St. Bernard 
was concerned. Two weeks after he 
arrived at the ranch, he came to the 
conclusion that it might be safe to let 
the dog out of his exceedingly uncom- 
fortable and unsanitary pen. 

The eye of the Colonel surveyed 
this cause of all his misery, with a 
savage, sideways glance which wrin- 
kled the haws till they looked like long 
slits of red flesh. This unexpected 
confinement had made him savage, a 
smouldering, pent-up fire lay in his 
big heart, and only wanted the lifting 
of that iron portal to show itself in all 
the primitive fury of his canine soul. 
Some dull inkling of the real state of 
things with his late successful pur- 
chase must have awakened in the 
rather beefy head of Mr. Danby, for 
his procedure on this occasion was re- 
markable, to say the least. He ordered 
a farm-hand to release the bolt at the 
top of the huge pen, which allowed 
the iron door to fall flat before its cap- 
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tive. He stationed himself, revolver 
in hand, some ten paces before the pen 
and awaited results, determined to end 
the Colonel should he try to decamp. 
When the door went down the dog 
roused himself leisurely, shook his 
hide free from sawdust and dirt, 
rubbed himself against the edges of 
the pen, and ambled forth into the 
light and the presence of his new mas- 
ter. Without raising his great muzzle, 
he strolled straight toward him. Mr. 
Danby, a little nervous, called to him 
in a quavering tone: “Hello, Colonel, 
me old bey. How d’y feel? A little 
cramped, eh?” 

The dog was a little more than his 
own length away. He raised his 
brown, pathetic eyes, now red with 
that somnolent fire, saw the revolver, 
and sprang at the throat of the man in 
the same second. Mr. Danby went 
down as thgugh floored by a Bengal 
tiger; the revolver exploded harm- 
lessly, the farm hand yelled and 
danced panic-stricken, the family ran 
to the yard door, as the savage St. 
Bernard cleared the gate at a bound, 
and was off down the road at a gallop. 
Danby was knocked senseless, and 
awoke to find himself surrounded by 
his family and minus his purchase and 
six strips of ruddy skin, three inches 
on each side of his globular counte- 
nance. “Well, I'll be goldinged!” was 
the best he could do by way of a big 
swear in the presence of his family, 
who were as thoroughly scared as he 
was genuinely hurt. 

That same evening, Mr. Danby man- 
aged to crawl over to the phone, and 
very soon after, every patrolman on 
the Seattle force had orders to snoot 
or capture a half-mad St. Bernard. But 
a sense of impending trouble after 
what he had done to Mr. Danby caused 
the dog to steer clear of the city. On 
reaching the turn on the trestles which 
leads to Youngstown and West Seattle, 
the animal swung round and went off 
behind an outbound Fauntelroy Park 
car. The people aboard admired him 
hugely, and patted him on the head 
while he waited at the rear of the car, 
thinking him the property of some 


lady or gentleman aboard. 

When the car came to its terminus, 
the dog ambled on, and several hours 
later found shelter in a farmhouse. The 
people took a fancy to the splendid 
animal, fed him, groomed him, coaxed 
him, and allowed him to play with the 
children. They felt he was a precious 
find, indeed. On the evening of the 
third day he bade them a sad, canine 
farewell, licking their hands, pushing 
his big muzzle into them, and putting 
up his right paw for them to shake. 
They knew he was going. “Come 
back, old fellow, whenever you want 
a home,” the farmer said, with pre- 
tended cheerfulness, while the children 
cried till the St. Bernard was out of 
sight, going at a steady trot toward 
the cars. The hue and cry was over. 
The police thought their informer, Mr. 
Danby, to put it mildly, was St. Ber- 
nard bugs, and gave up all idea and 
thought of the dog after the first 
twenty-four hours, with no report of 
the animal in from any quarter. 

Meeting the car again at the termi- 
nus, he jogged on behind it, catching 
up to it at long stops, panting behind 
it up the slopes, and charging madly 
down hill. Once in the city, he picked 
up the trail to the waterfront with that 
strange, dog instinct which seems like 
magic to the uninitiated. Half an hour 
from midnight, the swift steamer 
“President” left for San Francisco on 
her southern trip. The captain was an 
old friend of O’Dell’s, and was amazed 
to bump into the dog nosing round the 
door of his stateroom. “Well, I’m 
blessed! Here’s the Colonel booking 
his passage back to San Francisco. 
Why, you lovable old scoundrel, how 
much did that green-eyed rogue make 
on you this time? Come in. Make 
yourself at home. I don’t know any- 
body as handsome, as welcome, as will 
say as little and do so much if I should 
need you. Come in. By the looks of 
you, you’ve had another escape from 
some poor sucker who thought he 
could buy San Francisco’s Colonel for 
a hundred dollar bill.” The dog licked 
his hands, pushed his deep muzzle into 
him, reached up his massive paw a 
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dozen times to shake hands, then lay 
down, tired and panting, on the rug 
before the captain’s table. a 


2 * * * 


When the Colonel arrived home, he 
pushed Rogey down, kissed him, 
fondled him, gamboled over him on 
the kitchen floor for one hour, like a 
big, happy child returning to the home 
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of his heart. In the small hours of 
the morning, when the mauve and saf- 
fron fires of the dawn lit the gray and 
silent streets, O’Dell, followed by the 
stately Colonel, emerged from the 
saloon of one Tim McGraw on the Rue 
de Fillmore, and his load of liquid joy 
was appreciated and guarded by the 
canine individual whose return it cele- 
brated. 





CALLING 


BY ROSE M. DE VAUX-ROYER 


Can I call you, soul of mine, 
From the woodland of the Pine? 
Will you come to claim your own? 
Shadow-mate to shadow grown! 


For I see your face to-night— 
Feel you in the pale moonlight; 
In the tender, voiceless air, 

In the silence—everywhere! 


If I turn, you fill my thought, 

In my prayer your image’s wrought; 
Like the waves upon the beach 

In their wash and endless reach; 


With their ripple or their moan, 
Calling, calling for their own! 
Thus my soul is like the sea, 
Calling home, eternally! 











HOW SHE SAVED THE OLD RANCH 


BY EDITH ELLIOTT 


San Francisco, Cal., 6-22-11. 


ISS Dorothy Devoe—Dear 

Lady: If you desire my as- 

sistance in securing a posi- 

tion you must be in San 

Francisco on or before the 15th of 

July, as I sail for Europe the follow- 
ing day. 

Yours for business, 
J. J. DEVOE. 


“Short, but sweet! The very idea! I 
will starve before I accept any of his 
assistance.” 
_ There was an angry flush on the face 

of the speaker, a beautiful girl of 
twenty-two years of age, as drawn to 
her full height and a look of determi- 
nation in the lovely violet eyes, she 
confronted her mother, a sweet-looking 
lady attired in deep mourning. 

Tears arose in the eyes of Mrs. De- 
voe, but she hastily brushed them 
aside in order that her only and idol- 
ized daughter, Dolly, might not ob- 
serve them and be discouraged, but 
Dolly’s quick eye, which nothing es- 
caped, perceived it and in a second 
she was all contrition. Placing her 
arms around her mother’s neck, she 
said: 

“Don’t worry, mother, I shall be 
able to earn enough for our support, 
and what more could we ask?” 

“John has evidently forgotten that 
it was through your father’s aid and 
material assistance that he was able 
to obtain a start in San Francisco. 
This letter is very different from the 
cne he wrote three months ago in- 
ducing your father to mortgage his 
ranch and stock and invest the money 
in that mine. After the failure of the 
mine and your father’s death, he has 
shown no sympathy, only one short 


business letter stating that we were 
paupers if we had no other money 
than that invested in the mine. 

“Never mind, mother mine. There 
is room for a dozen Johns like him 
and us, too, in this world,” said Dolly 
comfortingly. 

“There! James has the carriage 
ready and I must go to town to finish 
up the business with the lawyer. I 
will not be back until late, so don’t 
worry,’ and hastily kissing her 
daughter, Mrs. Devoe left the room. 

After Mrs. Devoe had gone, Dolly 
sat thinking. 

“I do believe since we received this 
letter from papa’s brother, which 
plainly shows his hostile attitude to- 
ward us, that there may be a fraud in 
this mine business. I hope that we 
may have sufficient means to investi- 
gate after the first settlements are 
made, but I am afraid that there will 
not be enough left to buy provisions.” 

Dolly sat with these thoughts 
whirling through her brain, but could 
come to no conclusion as to what was 
best to do. 

Mrs. Devoe waved a good-bye to 
Dolly as she was driven from the 
barnyard. Little did she dream of 
the dangers to which her beloved 
daughter would be exposed ere she 
would see her again. 

Dolly left the room, and seeing 
Molly, the maid, in the hall, told her 
that she was going for a ride on 
Queen. 

“You may look for me back when 
you see me coming,” she said with a 
lightness that she was far from feel- 
ing. 

Dolly did not wait for assistance, 
but donning her long blue riding skirt 
and broad sombrero, she hastened to 
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the barn, and quickly had the intelli- 
gent little pony saddled and bridled. 

Dolly was soon riding over the 
wild range, not paying any attention 
to the direction she took; any place, 
anywhere to forget the doubts, sus- 
picions and plans that were besieging 
her brain. She rode on and on, think- 
ing of the dear place that had been 
hers since childhood, and the familiar 
hills that she had ridden over time 
and again. d 

“And to think that all I shall gain 
will be a little old crowded-up house 
and a dirty office that is filled with 
cigar smoke and grumblings because 
I cannot do more. The idea of some- 
one ordering me around! A boss for 
me!” Here Dolly’s nose. went a 
trifle higher than was customary. “Or, 
cruel fate!” moaned Dolly. “Why 
must I leave my dear home and all 
that makes life worth living ?” 

Throwing Queen’s bridle reins on 
the ground, she sat down and cried as 
though her heart would break. 


“Oh, Queenie! You will be sold, 
and some dumb cowboy will buy you 
and ride you day and night, and spur 


and beat you. Oh, I'll never consent 
to sell you. Never! Never Never!” 

Dolly sat nearly an hour absorbed 
in such gloomy thoughts, and having 
viewed the very darkest side of the 
situation, found it was not so bad as 
it might be. She arose with a deter- 
mined look on her face, and hastily 
looking around for Queen, saw her 
just around a curve of the hill, and 
was soon at her pet’s side. Throwing 
her arms around Queen’s neck she 
exclaimed: 

“T ought to be thankful that I have 


mother and a good education, which, ' 


with a little energy, I hope to have 
sense enough to use instead of sit- 
ting around grumbling because I can- 
not have everything my way. After 
I have made my fortune in the great 
city, the first thing that I will do will 
be to buy the old place where we have 
been since we were little, and you will 
be waiting, Queenie.” 

Queen rubbed her nose on Dolly’s 
shoulder and told plainly by her 
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looks that she would be waiting, and 
Dolly felt comforted. 

Dolly placed the rein over Queen’s 
head and glanced around. She saw 
a little valley that she had never ob- 
served before. 

“Why, Queen, where are we?” Go- 
ing to the top of the hill she looked 
around and located the direction of 
her home, but had lost sight of the lit- 
tle valley. “Well, that’s strange,” 
mused Dolly, as she again returned 
to the place where she had found 
Queen, and again saw the little val- 
ley. 

It was surrounded by hills in such 
a way that it could be seen from only 
one point of view. The grass was 
growing on either side of a slender 
stream of water that sparkled and 
glistened in the sunlight. 

“I’m going down and see what’s 
there.” 

With Dolly, to think was to act, and 
soon she was on her way down. On 
reaching the bottom she was surprised 
to see an opening in the cliff on her 
right. A half dozen fierce dogs 
bounded from the opening, followed 
by a man dressed in a suit of yellow 
cloth about the color of the cliff. 

A huge pair of revolvers were 
strapped to his waist; he kept one 
hand on them, while with the other 
he carried a pair of field glasses. His 
features were regular, and he would 
have been a handsome man but for 
the villainous expression of his face. 

The sight of this man in such a 
covert place and the fierce dogs cow- 
ering at his feet were enough to have 
frightened an ordinary girl. Dolly rec- 
ognized the face as the one she had 
seen pictured in a recent newspaper. 
Without doubt, the man was Blue 
Mack, the horse-thief. 

Blue Mack had killed the sheriff 
and deputy while they were attempt- 
ing to capture him on the charge of 
horse-stealing. Dolly readily guessed 
that she had stumbled upon one of 
those horse-thief stations that ex- 
tended over the Western States and 
into Canada. 

The plan of these outlaws was to 
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transfer the stolen horses from one 
station to another, and so on until they 
reached Canada, where it was impos- 
sible to recover them. 

Dolly’s senses did not desert her. 
Realizing that this outlaw would stop 
at nothing if he imagined that she 
recognized him, she resolved that her 
only salvation would be to “know 
nothing.” 

She nodded her head. “Afternoon, 
mister! Seen some water and ‘lowed 
I’d-let the nag have some, if ye ain’t 
arter keerin’.” 

“Not at all,” answered the man in 
an ungracious tone, furtively examin- 
ing her. “Are you acquainted around 
here?” 

“Nope. I live further up in the 
mountains. Powerful lonesome up 
thar. Don’t see no sight ner sound o’ 
humans for months.” 

“Get any newspapers ?” 

“Noospapers?” Dolly’s  expres- 
sion of bewilderment was complete. 
“Oh! I hern ma tell about ’em. My 
ma uster live back East. Get lots o’ 
them noospapers back East.” 

By this time Queen had taken a 
long drink of spring water. 

“Well, reckon I got to hike along, 
er I won’t get to ther camp. We're 
goin’ up ter the mountains agin. So 
long.” And Dolly rode leisurely up 
the trail. 

The man watched her as long as she 
was in sight. When she reached the 
top she drew a breath of relief. 

“Well, if that was not a narrow es- 
cape. Now I must notify the new 
sheriff.” 

Giving Queen the rein, she fairly 
flew over the rolling land. Her blue 
eyes danced with excitement when 
she gave an imperative ring at the 
sheriff’s door just after dark. 

“Is this the home of Mr. Macy, the 
sheriff?” she inquired of the tall 
young man staring almost rudely at 
her from the door. 

“T am Mr. Macy,” he replied. 

“IT have located Blue Mack, the 
outlaw who killed your predecessor.” 

“What!” exclaimed the sheriff in- 
credulously. “Where?” 
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“Just above a turn in Snake River.’ 

“It seems impossible,” began the 
sheriff. 

“Impossible nothing,” said Dolly. 
“He’s there hidden in a canyon. I 
saw him myself.” 

“Did he see you?” 

Dolly nodded. “I talked with him.” 

“Nonsense! Had it been Blue 
Mack you would not be here to tell 
the story. Tell me how you came to 
find this man you saw.” 

Dorothy told him of her adventures 
of the forenoon. When she had con- 
cluded ‘her story, the sheriff said: “I 
want to shake hands with the pluck- 
iest girl I have ever seen. The more 
I think of your story, Miss Devoe, the 
more likely it appears. In the morn- 
ing I will take a posse and investi- 
gate your find.” 

“If you wait until to-morrow you 
will never capture him. He can 
see you when you start down the trail. 
It is so narrow that only one horse 
can pass at a time. Why, one man 
could pick off your posse from a hid- 
den place on the opposite side. If 
you mean business, you must take 
him to-night.” 

“If I can get my men together to- 
night that would be best. How about 
locating the place in the dark? Give 
me the locating points of this con- 
cealed little valley.” 

“TI will guide you to it,” said Dolly, 
quietly. 

“But,” expostulated Mr. Macy, “af- 
ter your long ride of to-day you must 
be too tired.” 

“I often ride much farther for 
pleasure, and I’m not a bit tired.” 

“You’re a wonder. But how about 
the dogs. They'll give warning of 
our approach.” 

“T had not thought of that. 
shall we do?” 

“I have one of this same band of 
horse rustlers in the jail. The dogs 
must know him, as he was caught near 
the place where you say Blue Mack is 
located. I guess we can use him to 
stalk the dogs. I will send my mother 
in and you will get a little rest before 
we start, while I round up the posse.” 


What 
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Mrs. Macy quickly appeared. 
“Lawrence has been telling me some- 
thing of your adventure. You have 
acted very bravely, but I am sorry 
that you have found Blue Mack. Your 
escape was miraculous, for he is a 
very bad man. I’m afraid that some- 
one will be hurt in taking him. He is 
so desperate that I wish he had left 
the country or died a natural death. 
You must lie on the lounge while I 
make you a cup of hot coffee. Try 
to get a little sleep.” 

Two hours later the horses were 
heard approaching. Mr. Macy came 
in, and Dolly was soon ready. 

“Now, Lawrence, do be careful; do 
not attempt anything rash. You al- 
ways forget risks when trying to ar- 
rest outlaws. Wait until I get a heav- 
ier wrap for Miss Devoe.” 

Mrs. Macy left the room, return- 
ing with a fur jacket which she 
slipped over Dolly, and they were off, 
Dolly and Mr. Macy leading. 

It was a half moonlight night, and 
objects were visible as they rode 
slowly along, not wishing to tire their 
horses unless necessary, Dolly and 
Lawrence Macy in the meantime dis- 
cussing the best approach in order to 
capture the thief and murderer. It 
was well that Dolly did not see the 
glance of admiration that followed her 
clear explanation of the exact location 
of the secret camp. From this dis- 
cussion they gradually drifted to more 
personal subjects, and Dolly found 
herself confiding plans and her pres- 
ent situation to a very interested lis- 
tener as she had never done before 
excepting to Queen. 

“But I ought not to be troubling you 
with my growling and troubles, es- 
pecially now when you have such a 
desperate situation of your own to 
attack.” 

“Your welfare does interest me, 
and I thank you for your confidence. 
I have a plan that I believe will be 
more desirable than applying to your 
uncle for assistance. But there is 
the outline of Wild Dog Cliffs. We’re 
getting near our quarry’s hiding 
place.” 
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“Ves. Off on the left near that clus- 
ter of yellow pines is the thin trail 
that leads to the bottom of the can- 
yo _” 

The sheriff called a halt for a pow- 
wow, and explained the location as 
best he could to his men. Warning 
them to be very careful and make as 
little noise as possible, the men left 
their tethered horses, and after care- 
fully examining their guns, stole 
slowly in line along the trail dipping 
among the trees into the dark can- 
yons. 

The sheriff had taken the lead fol- 
lowed by an old frontiersman who had 
fought the Indians in early days. 
Dolly, who had insisted on going 
down in order that the men would 
not be led into the natural ambuscade, 
was with an old man, Knox, who had 
been a friend of her father’s. 

Two picked men, with the sheriff, 
were to rush the cave, while the 
others stationed themselves outside to 
pick off any rustlers that might be 
with Blue Mack in the cave. 

In the very front of the line 
marched Texas Trip, the member of 
the gang being used to placate the 
dogs. Against the small of his back 
was pressed a loaded revolver in the 
hand of the sheriff, who threatened to 
blow him into eternity at the first sign 
of trickery. Luckily for the party, 
the current of air was blowing from 
the cave up the canyon, and _ the 
hounds did not wind the approaching 
man-hunters. From behind the bushes 
the men saw the forms of three of the 
hounds stretched asleep in the open 
before the cave. The sheriff ordered 
Texas Trip to advance and placate 
the hounds, while he, the while, kept 
the outlaw covered with his gun. 

As Texas Trip advanced, the 
hounds jumped up, growling omin- 
ously. In a low, quiet tone, the out- 
law spoke to them, and recognizing 
him, they advanced, wagging their 
tails. 

The sheriff and his two picked men, 
with ready weapons, then started 
quickly towards the cave. At sight of 
them, the hair on the hounds’ backs 
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began to rise, and again they growled 
threateningly. While Texas Trip was 
trying to quiet them, the sheriff and 
his two lieutenants got within reach- 
ing distance of the cave. “Jump him,” 
exclaimed the sheriff sharply. In a 
flash he and his men were inside the 
cave, and had flung themselves on the 
outlaw rising hastily from his blan- 
kets. In the snap of a whip it was 
all over, and Blue Mack was securely 
pinioned despite his struggles and 
blasphemy. While he was _ being 
bound three shots outside settled the 
fate of the three hounds. 

When Blue Mack was brought out 
of the cave, his quick look around fell 
on Dolly among the surrounding group 
of armed men. 

“You damned little spy! I'll teach 
you a lesson,” and before his guards 
could divine his intention he had 
snatched the pistol from his left 
guard with his’ handcuffed hands and 
fired straight at Dolly. 


The sheriff saw the action, and 


jumped to knock the pistol from Blue 


Mack’s hand, but he was too late. 
The bullet lodged in his left shoulder. 
and the blood gushed from the wound 
as he turned to see if Dolly was in- 
jured. 

Dolly darted forward as he fell in 
a pool of blood. A hasty examina- 
tion showed Dolly that a vein was cut. 
No one present seemed to know what 
to do, and Dolly assumed charge of 
the case. 

When the sheriff revived, the first 
thing he saw was Dolly applying a 
cold bandage to his head. 

“T am alright,” Dolly answered to 
the unspoken question in his eyes, 
“but you have a bad wound that must 
be attended to at once. You must 
have a doctor before you are moved. 
Some one had better ride on ahead 
and get one.” These directions were 
followed, and the injured man was 
soon resting on the more comfortable 
robber’s bunk. 

About noon the doctor arrived, and 
commended the efforts of Dolly to 
stop the flow of blood. The doctor 
dressed the wound, and Dolly re- 
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mained to nurse the wounded man 
until his mother arrived a few hours 
later. 

Nothing would have induced Mrs. 
Macy to ride down that awful hill but 
the thought of her injured son at the 
bottom. Dolly was completely worn 
out, but insisted on seeing her mother 
before taking a much-needed rest. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Devoe had been 
detained in town, and was spared the 
worry that Dolly’s message would 
have caused her. Dolly reached home 
about an hour before her mother ar- 
rived. Molly told Mrs. Devoe about 
Dolly’s adventure, and Mrs. Devoe 
did not disturb her until evening. 

It was late that evening when Dolly 
learned from her mother that they 
were paupers. There was not enough 
money left to take them to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The next morning Dolly and her 
mother rode over to the canyon to in- 
quire after Mr. Macy. They. found 
him improving. His men had discov- 
ered a way into the canyon for a 
light wagon, and they planned toemove 
him the following day. 

Mrs. Devoe thanked Mr. Macy 
warmly for the part he had played in 
saving her daughter, and added: “I 
know that girl will naver die a natu- 
tal death. She is always in some mis- 
chief or other, and never realizes her 
danger.” will . 

“You have a daughter to be proud 
of, Mrs. Devoe,” answered the sheriff 
warmly. “I have never seen a more 
clear-headed girl in time of danger.” 

After offering their assistance if 
needed, Dolly and her mother left for 
their home. Imagine their surprise 
when, on reaching home, they were 
informed that a caller wished to see 
Miss Devoe. He told her that there 
was five thousand dollars in the bank 
to her credit as a reward for her part 
in capturing the criminal. 

Dolly’s old home and a portion of 
the ranch was saved. Mr. Macy en- 
tirely recovered from his wound, and 
is a frequent visitor at the Devoe 
ranch, and—but that is another part 
of the story that you may guess. 





THE ABERRATION OF LUCIA 


BY BARBARA FORREST 


In a land where “the rivers run upside 
down’ — 

A topsy-turvy way of doing— 

An intelligent man should smile, not 
frown, 

To see the woman do the wooing. 


Y SECOND cousin, Ed- 
ward, being in San Fran- 
cisco on business, and I on 
a visit to some of our com- 

mon relatives, he came out on a little 
tour of inspection. 

“Hoyden still! Remember how you 
used to climb trees in Jim’s clothes, 
and scamper on the barn roof as 
though it were a dancing floor, to your 
good mother’s horror?” 

“Teddy,” as we children called him, 
though he was as old as our mother, 
and presumably entitled to respect, 
stopped to chuckle. 

“Remember how you taught school 
in the little summer house? Some- 
thing displeased you. You threw out 
the children, the books flew after, the 
furniture followed, and you came last 
of all, ruffling like a mad turkey-cock. 
I will not let you escape visiting my 
ranch, Tommy.” 

“The minister christened me Eliza- 
beth. But, Cousin Ted, I thought you 
were an old—ahem—a bachelor.” 

“And so I am, pussy, and I’ve a 
dear old lady living with me. She may 
look half-blind to you, though she is 
really very wide-awake. She’s a reg- 
ular ‘possum, is old Aunty Graves.” 

I inspected*Cousin Ted critically, 
and, in the end, approvingly. He hung 
in my memory’s picture gallery a thin, 
sallow-faced man, sandy and scant of 
hair, wiry and angular in build; his 
redeeming point, handsome hands, 
with tapering, aristocratic fingers, on 


one of them a large seal ring, which 
had always loomed disproportionately 
large in my recollection. I glanced 
covertly at his hands. The ring was 
still there, and exercised its old fasci- 
nation. For the rest, his face was 
round and rosy as a winter apple, his 
blue eyes twinkled merrily, and what 
hair he had left was gray. He was 
well set up and energetic looking. Gaz- 
ing on that picture, and then on this, 
I gratefully allowed the later one to 
blot out the former. Of old, his voice 
had rasped disagreeably, but time had 
mellowed it to a deeper and more gen- 
ial tone, and he still told stories in an 
inimitably funny way. His speech was 
slow, and had a peculiar rolling drawl, 
the more comical that it appeared un- 
intentional. 

“If you come, Tommy,” he contin- 
ued, “I think you will find some con- 
genial people at my place. There are 
two lovely girls—sort of wards of 
mine. Aunty Graves is their great- 
aunt. I think you will like them.” 

And I did like them. Jessica was 
tall and bonnie and round and fair, 
with blue eyes and dimples and little, 
tangling curls. Laughter dwelt in her 
eyes and lurked in the corners of her 
mouth. Marie might have been called 
more regularly pretty, with her heavy 
black hair, straight, narrow eyebrows, 
large, mournful dark eyes and red 
mouth, drooping a trifle wistfully at 
the corners. She was a slender and 
willowy girl, of a fragility which ap- 
pealed both to admiration and pity— 
meaning the pity which melts to love. 
She had a sweeter and more yielding 
disposition than Jessica; in fact, I be- 
lieve her disposition excelled my own 
on these points. 

Aunty Graves proved to be a de- 
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lightful, jolly old lady of eighty. In 
my cousin’s house she was waited on 
hand and foot, dressed in soft silks, 
and looked the image of propriety. 
From detached bits of information 
I soon pieced out the history of this 
happy, strangely-assorted menage. 
Jessica and Marie were daughters of 
a woman Ted had adored and lost. 
This woman had died still in her beau- 
tiful youth, before “the grace of the 
fashion of her” had perished, and 
though my cousin had worshiped at 
other shrines, his first love’s was the 
enduring image. Not long after her 
death the two little girls and a baby 
brother came under the reign of a step- 
mother, a masterful woman, who in- 
sisted upon her husband leaving San 
Jose, where a law practice yielded 
him a comfortable income, for San 
Francisco. His impressive exterior, 


which had atoned for other de- 
ficiencies in the town, failed to dazzle 
the city. Had the family been de- 
pendent on him, it would have had in- 


deed a precarious livelihood. But 
madame was the real breadwinner and 
head of the family—a buxom, fine- 
looking dame, whom Nature had pro- 
vided with quite a musical talent and 
powerful fingers and wrists, which she 
exercised masterfully upon the piano. 
Her art had received recognition in 
London and New York, and in San 
Francisco. She commanded lucrative 
concert engagements and was much 
sought after as a teacher. Her family 
lived in Juxurious apartments and was 
most bountifully provided for, and she 
was not ungenerous, only she never 
lost an opportunity to rub the fact of 
this bounty into them. As Cousin Ted 
expressed it, it was the case of the cow 
who gave the good milk and then 
kicked over the bucket. The girls 
were girls of spirit, and one day they 
walked out from under her roof and 
sent a telegram to “Uncle Ted,” as 
they called their unfailing refuge in 
times of trouble. The answer that 
flashed back to them was “Home with 
me waiting for you,” and they had 
taken the next train. for the Southland 
of oranges and palms. 
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For two years the girls had been 
with Cousin Edward, and it seemed 
that the stepmother was anxious for a 
reconciliation. In her way she loved 
these children she had brought up. 
And the girls, too, nourished secret 
longings, if not for her, for the city 
and the little world of musicians, 
writers and artists who made their 
home a rendezvous. 

I had happened upon Cousin Ted’s 
household at a crucial moment. The 
father descended the day after me, 
and though he protested the only ob- 
ject of his visit was to see his dear 
children, it was plain to be seen that 
he bore an olive branch. His visit 
was untimely cut off by an imperative 
telegram from the madame to come 
and help settle new apartments. Upon 
this I felt sure not of the olive branch 
only, but that the lady had counted 
upon his overtures being successful, 
and was preparing a nest for the re- 
creants. 

“She keeps that man dancing like a 
bear on a hot plate,” growled Ted. I 
was neither glad nor sorry to see the 
household so soon quit of “papa.” He 
was like a big drum, empty, ponderous 
and sonorous, with no bad intentions 
and no good ones, and so I told my 
cousin, to which he responded: 

“How unworthy of those lovely 
children that man is. He is a great, 
lazy, self-satisfied wind-bag under 
petiicoat government. If those were 
mine, what a proud man I should be. 
I would work my fingers off to put 
them where they shoulc be. They 
have brains as well as beauty—you 
have found that out, Tommy” 

“They did not get the first from 
their father,” said I, and was ace- 
high in my cousin’s favor. Above all 
things, he relishes approval of his an- 
tipathies. Cousin Ted and I dis- 
cussed our relatives in amiable style, 
and not until Cousin Geoffrey was 
mentioned did I sniff danger. It had 
reached my ears that the family dandy 
was Cousin Ted’s bete noir, yet he had 
been kind to me, though, truth told, 
I had no liking for him. He was not 
brilliant, quite the reverse. His older 
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brothers had died at college, and his 
father thought Geoffrey would better 
wag through the world with a little 
learning than not wag at all. He 
dressed far too well, to my taste, and 
was, besides, stingy, pompous and 
fearful of his dignity. 

“Ves, I met Cousin Geoffrey,” said 
I gingerly. ‘He took me riding in an 
auto one afternoon, and to the opera 
and to dinner one evening.” 

“Hm-m, very generous.” 

“Yes, so the others said. They were 
surprised.” 

“T’m not. I see you.” 

“It wounded Cousin Geoffrey’s feel- 
ings that you didn’t look him up. He 
said when ‘fawther’ was alive and 
rich you came often to the house.” 

“So I did, for Aunt Mary’s sake. 
Say, the old man was out for the coin, 
but he wasn’t the—the curiosity Geof- 
frey is. Reminds me of a story: 

“Geoffrey took me once to one of 
those men’s singing societies—I’ve 
forgotten the name—and after each— 
er—selection he would say, ‘Now, Ed- 
ward, what do you think of that?’ 
‘Very fine,’ I would reply, and then it 
was not bad. ‘Oh, fair, just fair,’ he 
would say. ‘Not like the Apollo Club— 
you know the Apollo of Bawston, Ed- 
ward. Fawther was one of the direct- 
ors. Why, do you know, Mr. Apollo, 
Mr. Apollo thought so much of the 
club that he presented it with a bust of 
himself.’ I could hardly wait until we 
got home to pass that on to ‘fawther.’ 
He glared at Geoffrey, and said, very 
short and sharp: ‘Geoffrey, Geoffrey, 
you're an ass,’ while I rolled around on 
the floor. I almost loved the old man 
for that word.” 

We all laughed, and my cousin was 
threatened with an apoplectic fit. 
There was always merriment at his 
table. I think the very uncertainty and 
instability of that household made 
them all disposed to make the most of 
it while it lasted. 

The situation as I then saw it was 
by no means simple, but it was not 
until after “papa’s” departure that I 
found I had struck what the best mag- 
azines call a psychological situation. 
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On coming down the first morning 
after my arrival, I had noticed on the 
library table a magnificent bunch of 
Oriental poppies. 

“How superb!” I had exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Aunty Baer. “Miss 
Charlton brought them over.” 

“The assiduity of that woman,” 
Cousin Ted had growled. 

I paid no attention to this little in- 
cident at the time, and it was not until 
the girls’ ponderous, handsome papa 
had hied himself back to the city that 
I met the lady in the case. 

Gillian, Ted’s old partner in the 
wagon factory back in Illinois, owns 
the ranch adjoining. Neither house is 
far from the dividing line, and the 
families were continually running back 
and forth. They took me over after 
seeing “papa” off, and Miss Gillian, 
Jessica, Marie and I had a bout at ten- 
nis. Cousin Ted lolled on the grass, 
and cast toward the house glances in 
which apprehension and anticipation 
were curiously mingled. 

Finally he asked Miss Gillian why 
“the Charlton” did not appear. 

Miss Gillian shot off like an arrow, 
and presently reappeared with a hand- 
some woman of forty or thereabouts, 
of a fine, full form and peculiarly 
beautiful carriage. I was greatly sur- 
prised to find out afterward that she 
was a teacher of physical cuiture, for 
her grace was not of the conscious or- 
der. In her decidedly handsome face 
were set a pair of uncommonly beau- 
tiful eyes, black, large, glowing, at 
times snapping with fire. 

“How are you, Lucia?” 

“Well, Ted.” He was about to offer 
her a seat next him, but she dropped 
into it without waiting for the invita- 
tion. 

After being introduced to Miss Lucia 
Charlton, I returned to the tennis. At 
the end of the set, Ted removed him- 
self from that lady’s side and called 
to me to come and sit with him under 
the tree. 

When we reached home, the girls 
invited me into secret session in Jes- 
sica’s boudoir at the top of the house. 

“Marie and I have thought the situa- 
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tion over,” she preambled, “and have 
concluded to take you into our coun- 
sels. In short, Miss Charlton wants to 
marry our “Teddy,’ and we do not de- 
sire it.” 

“Ah!” said I, sagely. “I didn’t know 
until] I came here that Cousin Ted was 
so rich. So the lady is after his broad 
lands?” 

“No, indeed,” cried Marie, in a hor- 
rified tone. “It’s for himself alone. 
She loves him madly.” Jessica 
frowned at her, for she had discovered 
and feared my sympathetic nature. 

“Then why—what—who? You can- 
not sit there and tell me that he does 
not want that magnificent creature?” 

“He might,” responded Jessica, 
cooily and deliberately, “if she would 
not run after him so fiercely. In her 
sight we are two mercenary creatures 
who do everything possible to sepa- 
rate true lovers, and she is one of the 
kind bolts and bars will not hold. We 
take delight in plaguing her. It af- 


fords us an occupation!—here where 


you can see our regular ones are gone. 
She is visiting the Gillians now. I 
think Mrs. Gillian is sorry for her. You 
see, Miss Charlton’s been coming here 
for years, and in the beginning, mind 
you, the very beginning, I think Uncle 
Ted did make some mild sort of love 
to her.” 

The boldness and ingenuousness of 
the giris’ confidences carried me from 
my feet for a few moments. When 
I was alone I put the bits together into 
a coherent whole, and tried to regard 
it in the light of Ted’s interests. Just 
now the household was idyllic. But 
here were two girls, young, beautiful, 
amiable, and just a trifle selfish, as is 
natural to girls young and beautiful. I 
knew they would go back to San 
Francisco shortly, and yet they wished 
to keep their adopted uncle all for 
their own. The daughters of an old 
love might come first with an old 
bachelor, but hardly with a married 
man. Dear old Aunty Graves might 
slip away from him any time farther 
than San Francisco, and to a place 
from which she would not return; the 
girls would inevitably marry, and then 
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I could picture him a solitary man, sit- 
ting alone and brooding. 

I had also noticed that though those 
girls’ bright presence filled the house 
with light, and Aunty Graves’ be- 
nignancy warmed, the entire care of 
the household devolved upon Ted. 
“They don’t even know where the nap- 
kins are,” he once whimsically com- 
plained to me. 

The fat, comfortable cook and the 
housemaids all took their orders from 
Ted. Everything ran like clockwork. 
He saw to every little detail: that 
each person’s room was provided with 
washrags for the face and other wash- 
rags for the hands, with sponges and 
bath towels and hand towels and face 
towels, with a variety of soaps, with 
face powder, even—that a man should 
think of that! In his way, he was a 
paragon. He saw to it that there were 
fresh flowers in the house every day; 
that the white curtains always were 
white; that the windows were kept 
open wide, and the house sweet and 
fresh with the odor of all outdoors. 
When I was there, orange blossom, 
jasmine and honeysuckle vied for 
ascendancy. He saw that the linen 
was of the finest; that the silver and 
glass were kept polished; that all this 
was done without fuss or friction. 

“The Castle of Indolence” Cousin 
Ted had dubbed his house, and it was 
a misnomer for nobody but himself. 
When we were unusually lazy, we 
would lie for hours in the steamer 
chairs on the varanda, or the ham- 
mocks suspended from its roof, and 
watch through the clambering vines 
of wisteria and Reine Marie Hen- 
riette roses the children of the gar- 
dener at play. Ted liked it that his 
gardener had half-a-dozen children— 
he said it gave him a comfortable pro- 
prietary feeling, like the owner of a 
feudal estate. 

Cousin Ted bought his beautiful 
ranch for a retreat. That it has proved 
a profitable investment does not keep 
it from being a paradise. Back of the 
house he has his little private garden 
of grapes, apples, plums, peaches, 
pears and apricots, English walnuts, 
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and most beautiful of all to my eyes, 
dark green; slender leafed olive trees. 
The country road that runs by the 
house is shaded by eucalyptus and 
pepper. Nestling close to the banks 
of the little mountain stream which 
flows through Ted’s place in the rainy 
season, are spreading sycamore trees, 
some of them covered with clematis, 
which grows wild there in profusion. 
It was pleasant to lie under one of 
these trees and trace the pattern of the 
golden sunset made through the large, 
sparse leaves. One looked to the dis- 
tant prospect of snow-crowned purple 
mountains across great golden fields 
of peppy and wild mustard—Old 
Baldy, Grayback and San Jacinto 
piercing the cerulean sky with their 
hoary heads. 

Looking on all this beauty, and 
thinking that it stood for nothing to 
Miss Charlton beside my middle-aged, 
good-natured, unromantic cousin, I 
could not but hope that one day she 
would become mistress of it all. 

A light mist the next morning 


veiled the country to a filmy indistinct- 


ness. Looking down the road, there 
appeared to be a great feathery bunch 
of flowers floating towards the house. 
As they emerged from the mist, I saw 
the face of Miss Lucia Charlton beam- 
ing above them. The appearance of 
floating was given by that extreme 
grace I had remarked in her before. 
Her matutinal offering this time was a 
spreading bunch of pink and white 
cosmos. 

Ted came up and gazed with me 
from the study window. He turned a 
a regard upon me, pursing his 
ips. 

“Perhaps you have observed that I 
am—pursued,” said he, in his inde- 
finably comical way. 

“I think you enjoy it,” was my re- 
ply. “She is a very handsome wo- 
man.” 

“There is a suavity of contour there, 
since you mention it,” he admitted. 
“T’m off for the orchard.” 

When Miss Charlton arrived, it was 
Jessica who met her at the door with 
Sugary sweetness. 
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“The cosmos was so beautiful I 
had to bring you some. But where is 
Ted?” 

“He went out to superintend some 
work in the orchard.” 

“Indeed! I could have sworn—— 
There she stopped short. 

I ran to the side window and looked 
across to the Gillian’s. Miss Charlton’s 
window, surrounded by clambering 
Gold of Ophir roses, commanded a 
clear view through the trees to our 
library. Would a desperate lady in 
love use a field glass on her beloved’s 
house? questioned I to myself. 

Miss Charlton glanced around to see 
what direction the recreant Ted had 
taken. 

“He isn’t under the sofa,” said Jes- 
sica sweetly, and lifted the cover. I 
have noticed that Jessica is sometimes 
catty—a quality I despise. Now I 
fancy I run on rather a broad gauge, 
and my resolution to help that love- 
lorn creature was strengthened. 

Plainly those girls had her at a cruel 
disadvantage. It seemed hard that the 
very excess of her love should be the 
stumbling block to its attainment. 

Jessica’s remark must have cut the 
poor thing. For two days she did not 
show herself. Cousin Ted began to 
get so crochety and uneasy that I was 
persuaded that all Miss Charlton need 
give him was absent treatment. I was 
not surprised when he asked me to go 
with him to the Gillians’ after dinner. 
We slipped away like thieves while 
the girls were upstairs. Ted and Miss 
Charlton sat at one end of the great 
porch; Mr. and Mrs. Gillian, who were 
tremendously interested in each other 
—she was a bride, a second wife—on 
the other side, and between the two 
couples, I, pretending to find all the 
amusement possible in Marion Gillian, 
a kitten, and a piece of Chinese punk 
which I twirled around in an attempt to 
make the initials of Ted’s and Lucia’s 
names, while the kitten made desper- 
ate snatches at it, but in reality watch- 
ing the two with all the interest of the 
incipient matchmaker. Their rocking 
chairs hitched and edged and rocked 
until finally they landed side by side. 


” 
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She laid-a hand on the arm of his chair 
and he was just taking the hand in 
his, when the cold, bell-like voice of 
Jessica cut the air with a shiver. 

“Oh, here you are. We _ looked 
everywhere for you—and then it oc- 
curred to us you twe might have come 
over here. Fritz has come down from 
San Francisco.” 

The spell was broken for the even- 
ing. Fritz, the girls’ younger brother, 
proved a handsome youth, a year or 
two older than I. Marie had settled 
herself beside Miss Charlton on a 
divan. I noticed that she had thrown 
Cousin Ted’s light overcoat over her 
white gown. 

“Oh, Marie,” gurgled Miss Charlton, 
“are you wearing Ted’s coat?” and as 
Marie owned the soft impeachment, 
the handsome Lucia’s head sank on 
the girl’s shoulder. “I love this coat,” 
she said, and fondled it. That woman 
worshipped,the ground he walked on, 
and the socks he wore: at least, Auntie 
Graves had told me that she had sev- 


eral times asked the privilege of darn- 
ing them. Miss Charlton even for- 
gave and yearned toward those gir's, 
because he loved them. 

On the way home Ted said to me: 
“Did you see her—did you see her 
with my coat? It’s positively—it’s 


positively shameless. And did you 
notice those glowing eyes of hers? 
What’s a man to do when lamps like 
that are turned on him? I felt melted 
like metal in a furnace. It’s—it’s em- 
barrassing. How can she be so lost to 
feminine modesty ?” 

“How can she be so lost to reason 
as to dote on you?” I queried. “But 
then,” answering my own question, 
“our doctor says that every one at 
some time or other of his life is mad 
on some subject or other, and I can 
only marvel at the form hers has 
taken.” 

“Indeed!” miffed. “I did not know 
I was so frightful.” 

“You are an Adonis,” I cried. ‘Go 
and look in the glass. She is indeed 
mad.” 

When we got into the house I could 
see that Ted’s face was very red and 
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he forgot to kiss me good-night. 
Sometimes he seems not to like me. 
He thought better of me after a night’s 
reflection, and took me, with Jessica 
and Marie to the Los Angeles and 
Pasadena country clubs We played at 
Pasadena all the morning, lunched at 
the Green, took in the Los Angeles 
Club in the afternoon, and came back 
weary. Jessica made another conquest 
and turned it into a Roman holiday. 
She didn’t exactly bring him bound 
to her chariot wheels, but sitting be- 
side her in his auto, while we came 
back on the electric cars, which landed 
us at the back of the orchard. 

We found that Fritz had arranged 
for a little party to the theatre and 
supper, with me as the guest of honor. 
I was dead fagged after the links and 
the cold that had been hanging over 
me had taken a fresh grip. However, 
I was prepared to go, when Cousin 
Ted, who had refused to make one of 
us, surprised me by saying: “Little 
girl, I’m afraid you don’t feel well 
enough to go. Would you like me to 
take your place?” 

“He can’t do that,” said Fritz, gal- 
lantly—‘‘but don’t go, if you feel ill. 
Though the play will be like Hamlet 
with the Dane left out.” 

The clang of the electric car as it 
sped through the night had barely 
ceased and I was sitting with Aunty 
Graves in the big hall, gazing through 
the French windows at the sky, which 
was hued more deeply azure than by 
day. It really seemed like day sub- 
dued, the moonlight was so brilliant. 
A mocking bird in the magnolia tree 
was voicing its ecstatic pleasure in the 
night. 

“On such a night as this did Jes- 
sica——” 

I started to quote to myself, when I 
was aroused by the tap-tap of high- 
heeled boots on the gravel walk. It 
was not “Jessica,” but Mrs. Gillian and 
Miss Charlton. They appeared sur- 
prised to see me—said they had run 
over to comfort Aunty Graves in her 
solitude, but the way Miss Charlton 
glanced around led me to think she 
missed some one. 
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“Where is Mr. Elliott?” she asked, 
finally. 

I explained the situation. 

“He came while we were at dinner 
and said he was not going.” 

I blushed for my cousin. I saw why 
he had been so eager to go in my place 
—-just to chagrin her—he loved the ex- 
citement of the chase—to elude the 
pursuit he drew her on by a false 
scent. 

He told me the next day that Aunty 
Graves had asked Miss Charlton to 
visit them for a week, and that he was 
going to Mexico. Then he asked me 
if Miss Charlton had not been over 
the night before, and upon my an- 
swer, pursed his lips with satisfied 
vanity, saying, “Um-m-m, I thought 
she would.” : 

Then I told him, calmly, what I 
thought of him, and ended with some- 
thing about pearls and porkers, and 
had my ears boxed good and hard. 

My ruffled feelings and the beauty 
of the morning led me to take a stroll. 
I encountered Miss Charlton, moving 
with the victorious tread of a goddess. 
She turned and walked with me down 
a lane shaded by pepper trees. 

“T love this road,” she cried, ecstati- 
cally, and, turning, I saw that her face 
was all aglow with feeling. Thought 
I to myself: He must have walked 
here with her some time. “Why?” I 
said aloud. 

“For its name. Didn’t you notice 
the sign back there ?” 

“No.” 

“Llewellyn,” said she, and stopped 
short, as though I would understand. 

“Llewellyn!’’ echoed I, feebly. 

“His middle name. You didn’t 
know His middle name wes Llewel- 
lyn?” 

“No, I didn’t know His name was. 
Whom do you mean by Him? There, 
I know—and I have something serious 
to say to you.” 

“Yes?” and she turned her bril- 
liant orbs upon me. I saw that she 
loved me as well as the road, and for 
the same reason—that I was in some 
way connected with Him. 


“You need a guardian,” said I, 
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brutally, and then more ingratiatingly, 
“and I think Nature cut me out for the 
place. My mother wants me to study 
music in San Francisco and get some 
of the Arizona accent rubbed off my 
French, and she thinks I need a guar- 
dian. Now, do you see how the two 
things devetail. If you will come, I 
will go north day after to-morrow. 
Cousin Ted will write to mother that 
you are an eminently proper person to 
be my duenna—though sometimes I 
think you are quite improper. To cor- 
rect that is my part of the bargain. And 
if there is one thing you want more 
than anything else, Cousin Tommie 
will get it if you will follow her direc- 
tions.” 

“You are not my Cousin Tommie, 
but, ol, if you ever could be!” 

“Oh, joy; oh, rapture!” said I. “I 
see the point.” I saw I should often 
have to be sarcastic. 

I co :ld not have endured her if she 
had be cn abject or shamefaced in her 
love, but it walked erect, with shining 
face, and glorying in itself. Even with 
thi.t, ere were times such as this 
» 1en it vent against the grain. 

I left Ted’s little Paradise with re- 
gret, and I think he felt some too. The 
girls were going the week after, and he > 
would be lonely. 

“Tommy,” he said, as he watched 
me pack, “I’m sorry to see you go, but 
you’re doing a fairy godmother act in 
carrying away the Charlton. However, 
T exchange one form of misery for an- 
other. Now I shall be assailed with 
missives instead of gou—” 

Sometimes Ted approaches vulgar- 
ity. I stopped that little speech with 
a well-directed boot. “I'll bombard 
you,” I cried, savagely. 

And I did. I became a Constant 
Letter Writer. I allowed Miss Charl- 
ton to pen one politely friendly note 
to him, which I censored, folded, 
sealed and posted. 

In my first letters I never mentioned 
Miss Charlton. They were full of my- 
self, my lessons and my music teacher, 
whom I described as middle-aged, but 
most fascinating. Later I indulged in 
a little sentimental gush and repeated 
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some flattering things he had said of 
my temperament. I got a solemn let- 
ter from Ted about school girls being 
carried away with musicians, but he 
knew I had too old and sensible a 
head on my young shoulders, etc. I 
saw that my ground was prepared, and 
that it was time to sow the seed. I told 
him not to fear, that my teacher had a 
sense of the fitness of things if I had 
not, and admired my duenna ten times 
more than me. I managed in all my 
letters to keep to the iiteral truth, 
though my sins of omission were 
countless. I forgot to mention that my 
teacher was married and that his wife 
and Miss Charlton were old friends. 
When the time came for the plot to 
thicken, I had her beginning to take 
notice. I acknowledged that that was 
sinful of me. I also incidentally men- 
tioned that Cousin Geoffrey—his de- 
tested Cousin Geoffrey—was paying 
most devoted attention to Jessica. I 
did not mention that Jessica despised 
him. 

Suddenly I ceased being a Constant 
Correspondent. My cousin came _ to 
San Francisco, ostensibly to look after 
Jessica, but before he saw her, like a 
whirlwind or Young Lochinvar out of 
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the West, he married Miss Charlton. 
Just how it came about I am unaware, 
but I knew there must come a time 
when I would be compelled to cease 
my machinations and trust to Provi- 
dence, which doeth all things well. I 
also found out in the course of this af- 
fair which had terminated so much 
sooner than I could reasonably have 
expected, that I was of too frank and 
honest a nature to indulge much in dip- 
lomacy, so I have sworn off forever. 

As Marie and Jessica became recon- 
ciled to step-mamma, they were also 
reconciled to their “Teddy’s” mar- 
riage. ‘They have never discovered 
my fine Italian hand in the matter. 
That is the beauty of tying low. Even 
Ted has barely an inkling. The girls 
are both engaged, and in a sweet frame 
of mind. Still, I would just as soon 
they would never know of my work as 
a matrimonial bureau, as, when he is 
grown, I mean to marry Fritz. Though 
I am sure he desires it, he is not aware 
of my intentions. I remember Miss 
Charlton, and am wise. Providence 
and some good-looking schemer might 
not interfere in my case. Meanwhile 
the top of the cream is mine at Cousin 
Lucia’s. 








THE TRAIL IS CALLING @ @ 
Far away Fromm strife of cities ana the voice of. mart 
and traffic, Inaland that only natwre's children Know, 
We spay build our evening campfire;we may sleep beneath 
the starlight; And theres health in every brealb the four 
winds blow. 

Lying on a bed of balsam whose sweat scept bas made us 


drowsy, While we watch the glowing embers as they die, 
eare glad there's ail around us, inthe gloom of gaither- 
ing darkness, Only God's own living wilderness-and sky - 





We cap bear the big buck crasbing through the thickets 
lo the water;fiWe can bear the splash oF Fishes as ihey break; 
le can es bear the night birds twitter and ibe owls far in 
eh And the‘lone loon Flying surift acrass the lake, 
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THE INFORMAL OPENING OF PEARL 
HARBOR 
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: HEN THE cruiser Cali- 
fornia, the flagship of the 
Pacific fleet, dropped 


her anchor in Pearl Har- 
bor on the morning of December 14th 
it was demonstrated to all the world 
that this magnificent naval station 
was available as a home port for our 
navy, and that already its channel was 
open to our great warships. 

It was half-past nine o’clock when 
the big cruiser California left Hono- 
lulu with her flags and pennants flying, 
convoyed by many small craft. Upon 
the bridge with Captain Harlow of the 
ship were Admiral Thomas, Admiral 
Southerland, Admiral Cowles, General 
Macomb, department commander, En- 
gineer Gayler of the naval station, and 
Navigating Officer Lieut.-Commander 
McDowell. Below on her decks was 
a large assemblage, representatives of 
the army and navy, and many promi- 
nent citizens of Honolulu, people who 
had been long identified with Hawaiian 
history. Among them were the de- 


posed Queen Liliuokalani, and Presi- 
dent Dole who succeeded her. There 
also was a representative of the Em- 
percr of Japan and a representative of 
the youthful Emperor of China, that 
was, and oddly enough, not far away, 
stood Sun Jo, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
leader of the present rebellion against 
the Manchus, who, as it happens, was 
born in Honolulu. 

When the ship turned in from the 
sea and steamed toward the channel, 
the entire assemblage of over two hun- 
dred and fifty people crowded close to 
the rails. Across the channel entrance 
a ribbon had been stretched from a 
scow to one of the dredges—a yellow 
ribbon, that being the Hawaiian color, 
and also that of the California poppy. 
Nearer and nearer the huge war ves- 
sel approached, and then, just a few 
minutes after eleven o’clock, her cleav- 
ing bow struck the fragile barrier, 
broke it, and the superb cruiser swept 
on without diminishing her speed. 

As she proceeded up the harbor, the 
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The cruiser California “dressed” and awaiting the signal to formally open 


Pearl Harbor, H. I. 




















The cruiser California, formally entering Pearl Harbor during the official 
ceremonies. 


ready marines, encamped on the shore, 
were drawn up in battalion front, and 


presented arms, and a salute of thir- 
teen guns was given for the Admiral. 
The flagship returned the salute, gun 


for gun. All the dredges and scows, 
bravely decorated with bunting, added 
with their whistles and bombs to the 
general rejoicing, while crowds of 
school children of all nationalities, 
standing knee-deep in water, on a near- 
by coral reef, cheered lustily and 
waved small American flags. 

An official inspection of the great 
drydock followed, and then all the 
guests were invited on shore to par- 
take of the Hawaiian luau, or native 
feast. This consisted of poi, chicken 
cocked with cocoanuts, opihis, pig in 
ti leaves, and other dainties. Toasts 
and speeches were then in order— 
and there were many—and at their 
close the guests departed for Honolulu 
by special train. 

It is over ten years since the work 


was begun at Pearl Harbor, and it will 
be many more years before it can be 
finished. But when it is completed, 
it will be (so those in authority de- 
clare) the greatest naval station in the 
world. As a strategic point, it has no 
equal. lying as it does in the mid- 
Pacific, between the East and _ the 
West. And because of its great isola- 
tion it has the advantage over Toulon 
or Malta, or even the “Rock’”—as an 
Englishman calls his Gibraltar. 

As some one wisely expresses it, 
“Hawaii has no back door, no side en- 
trance, no front yard.” The splendid 
isolation of these islands makes them, 
from the scientific military and naval 
points of view, the ideal stronghold 
upon the seas. The government of the 
United States appreciates this wonder- 
ful strategical advantage, and is vigor- 
ously prosecuting the work of con- 
structing a fortification from which 
the flag, unfurled in 1898, may never 
be driven by foreign foe. 
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used to the stench of smoke. 

You soon have the trick of 
hanging together with the other boys. 
You learn to keep your mouth glued 
shut, and then there’s always a bit of 
breathin’ close to the ground near the 
wall.” 

This is the reply of an American fire- 
fighter to a friend who expressed his 
horror at the dangers incurred. It was 
the answer of a brave man who real- 
ized all the dangers of his calling, but 
was willing to take the risk. 

“Think?” said a fireman. “Why, I 
don’t think. There ain’t any time to 
think. No, I don’t think of danger. 
If it’s anything, it is that—up there—I 
am boss. The rest are not in it.” 

In the United States the fighting of 


GLY LIFE? Well, it’s not so 
bad as you think. You get 


fire has been developed to its highest 
degree of efficiency. It has probably 
heen’a case of necessity mothering the 
inventions; it may be only the natural 
bent of the American mind to develop 
the new and practical. The buildings 
erected here, up to within a decade or 
two, were built of inflammable mater- 
ial, in which a conflagration was easily 
started. At an international exhibition 
held in Paris a few years ago, an 
American company ran to a supposed 
burning building, laid 350 feet of hose, 
threw a stream of water to the fourth 
story, climbed to the seventh story with 
scaling ladders, “rescued” three per- 
sons, took down ladders, life lines, etc., 
shut off the water and saluted the jury 
in less than four minutes. The next 
best time was the Milan (Italy) team 
which did the work in a little over te! 
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minutes. The Constantinople company, 
whose entire equipment consisted of a 
small pump of poles carried on the 
shoulders of four men, and _ which 
threw a quarter inch stream of water, 
won the booby prize. Their equipment 
was almost the same as that of New 
York sixty years previous. In most 
parts of the Old World, and even in the 
Spanish New World, less timber was 
used in construction, and a chance fire 
is less likely to become a conflagration. 
One might live in a large European 
sity for months and not see a fire bri- 
gade at work. Careful building has its 
reward in the rareness of the scars of 
fire. How much we in America owe to 
the firemen one can readily understand 
by reflecting for a moment upon what 
dangers in loss of property and life 
we would be exposed to were fire de- 
partments to be abolished entirely. 

The idea of a body of men trained 
and disciplined to fight fire is a com- 
paratively modern one, and found no 
place in the governments of antiquity, 
with one single exception. In Rome, 
where the first police department was 
organized, the pclicemen were 
equipped with buckets of rope made 
waterproof with tar. It was a part of 
their duty to put out fires. As this was 
considered a menial form of service, 
the populace called them in derision 
“squirts” and “bucket-boys.” These 
men, whose proper name was vigiles, 
or watchmen, did not appreciate this 
nickname in the least. 

The American colonists early began 
to provide some means for fighting fire. 
Each resident in old Boston was re- 
quired to keep a leathern bucket, filled 
with water, hung or setting on his gate- 
post. If a fire broke out, the people in 
the neighborhood ran out, and a num- 
ber of buckets of water would thus be 
near at hand ready for such an emer- 
gency. The duty of keeping these 
ouckets full was strictly enforced, and 
they no doubt aided in preventing 
some serious conflagrations. One will 
cccasionally find these buckets pre- 
served in families or museums, and 

vy are interesting souvenirs of the 
© Jen days in the Hub. 
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It is very interesting for a traveler 
to observe the fire departments in 
various parts of the world. Some of 
the fire brigades and their equipment 
are so crude as to be really amusing. 
Many even laugh at the brass-helmeted 
crews of the London fire-trucks, with 
their hoarse shouts when at work. In 
a Spanish town of thirty or forty thou- 
sand people the writer saw a primitive 
fire department at work. A fire had 
broken out, and a volunteer fire com- 
pany responded to a call. The only 
equipment they had were the heavy 
jars such as are used by the water-car- 
riers, with which water is brought 
from a nearby fountain. As the fire 
was on the second floor, a ladder had 
been set up, and these jars, filled with 
water, were handed from one man to 
another, who were stationed on the lad- 
der, until they reached the top. There 








A firebell in St. Petersburg. 
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a fireman received them and poured 
the contents on the flames. Luckily, 
the building was one of those substan- 
tial structures about which there was 
little wood, and the fire did not do 
much damage. It was really laughable 
to see the little Spaniards hustle 
around, each one gesticulating excit- 
edly and giving orders to the other. 

It might be thought that such an 
exciting thing as a fire would startle 
the Mexicans out of their habitual in- 
dolence, but such is not the case. The 
alarm of a fire at Matamoros, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, is given by the dis- 
charge of numerous pistols and guns. 
After a long interval, succeeding the 
alarm, during which the people watch 
the fire with interest, chattering among 
themselves meanwhile, there appears, 
placidly trundling along the road, the 
Matamoran equipmep*‘ of a fire en- 
gine, a barrel rolling along the ground. 
A swivel pin in each end of the keg 
permits it to roll freely, and ropes at- 
tach it to the animal. Behind walks 
the fire brigade, a solitary peon, bear- 
ing a bucket. Arrived at the scene of 
the conflagration, the water in the bar- 
rel is poured into buckets and carried 
by volunteers to the roof of an adja- 
cent house, whence it is flung onto the 
flames. 

Excessive red tape ofttimes’ ham- 
pers the otherwise good work that a 
fire department might do. In _ the 
United States this has been almost en- 
tirely abolished, and the fire depart- 
ment of one city is always ready to re- 
spond to an emergency call from a 
neighboring municipality. The city 
departments freely serve suburban 
towns which do not contribute to their 
support. In Germany, for instance, 
where official red tape has reached its 
highest development, inflexible rules 
often work hardships both upon people 
and department. Rules are there made 
inelastic, and are intended to be 
obeyed to the letter. An incident is 
told of an American who lived in Ber- 
lin, but the street on which he lived 
was the dividing line between that city 
and a suburban town. A fire broke out 
in his house, and he rushed across the 
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street where a fire alarm box was 
located. This was in the other munici- 
pality, and the fire-brigade responded 
promptly. When the chief saw where 
the fire was he indignantly refused to 
do anything, but called up a Berlin De- 
partment. The latter department came 
too late to do any good in saving the 
American’s property, but put out the 
last embers of the fire. After the ex- 
citement was over, the American was 
arrested by the officers of the subur- 
ban town for turning in a false alarm. 

A fire broke out in an Austrian vil- 
lage near the Bavarian frontier. A 
Bavarian brigade, which was stationed 
in a town only three miles away, hur- 
ried to the scene. The Austrian cus- 
toms officials, however, refused to per- 
mit the fire engines to cross the fron- 
tier unless the regular duty on engines 
and machinery was paid. As a result, 
a large part of the town was destroyed 
before an Austrian department reached 
the village. Akin to this is the exces- 














A Polynesian fire department at res- 
cue practice. Note the slide for life 
from an upper window. 


























sive demand of etiquette among the 
Rio de Janeiro fire-fighters. This de- 
partment is provided with up-to-date 
equipment, including an auto truck and 
horseless fire-engine, and is housed in 
a magnificent building. During the 
writer’s visit, a fire broke out just op- 
posite the hotel at which he was stay- 
ing. The brigade arrived in fairly 
good time. Nevertheless, although the 
flames were sizzling and shooting from 
the windows, not a hose was attached 
or a single thing done until all the men 
had been drawn up in a line and had 
saluted the fire chief. Then this offi- 
cial issued orders, and the men began 
work with a will. In some German 
cities it is customary for the chief to 
assemble his men and call the roll, af- 
ter arriving at a fire and before be- 
ginning work. An instance is likewise 
told in Berlin where a department re- 
fused to go through private apartments 
to the upper floors, or allow any one 
else to do so, without orders from a 
superior officer, because the rules con- 
tained such an inhibition, although en- 
treated to do so, and told that people 
were probably perishing there. By the 
time the officer arrived, several persons 
hac been suffocated by the flames. 
Had the firemen been less subject to 
official red tape a number of lives 
would have been saved. 

Etiquette is a queer thing at times, 
and people of the Orient have what 
seem to us extremely odd rules of eti- 
quette. One amusing example of this 
is the rule that requires all friends of 
a person whose house is burning to 
present themselves, lantern in hand, 
and offer any assistance during or im- 
mediately after the fire. Of course, 
the result is that thousands of people 
turn out to the fire, and with their 
lanterns de much to hinder the firemen 
and prevent the putting out of the 
blaze. The lanterns are all made of 
paper and carried on the end of long 
bamboo poles high above the heads 
f the crowds, even the firemen carry- 
ing lanterns in one hand while direct- 
‘ng a stream of water through a few 
engths of bamboo poles that serve as 
The lanterns vary greatly in 
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size, some of them being four or five 
feet in length, and _barrel-shaped, 
while all are handsomely decorated. 
An American at a fire in an old city 
of Japan would find himself witness- 
ing this unique spectacle: He would 
see thousands of Japanese running to _ 
and fro, every one carrying a lantern, 
the firemen themselves also carrying 
lanterns, and the crowd of people, 
also, all seemingly trying to assist the 
the burning building. 
Suddenly one’s attention is attracted 
by extraordinary shouts, and jinriki- 
sha coolies are seen trying to force 
their way through the crowd so that 
the people riding may be carried to the 
scene of the conflagration. It is a 
weird panorama, and the stranger 
wonders. why all this confusion and 
hustling about. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that according to Japanese eti- 
quette, all friends within half a mile 
must come either during the fire or im- 
mediately afterward to offer assist- 
ance. The sa:ue peculiar etiquette re- 














A Japanese fire squad in some of their 
spectacular feats. 
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quires that all calls must be acknowl- 
edged by a card of thanks, published 
in the papers the next day. 

In the great empire of China, with 
its hundreds of years of history, there 
has been little development of a fire- 
fighting system. And yet the outlying 
residence districts are built of the 
most inflammable material. A fire 
once started will oftentimes devastate 
whole villages, or large sections of 
the congested cities. China is a coun- 
try of guilds. There is the rice guild, 
the cotton guild, the tea guild, the sil- 
ver guild and scores of others. These 
are associations of those engaged in 
the same line of business, and they 
provide their own fire protection. The 
cotton guild, for instance, in a particu- 
lar city, will sometimes have their 
own volunteer fire brigade. It is a 
bucket brigade, as a rule, and if a 
fire occurs, there will oftentimes be 
hundreds of pig-tailed coolies patter- 
ing back and forth between the fire 
and water supply. 

One peculiar feature of the fire in 
China is the superstition with which it 
is regarded. It is supposed to be 
caused by an evil spirit. For that rea- 
son the debris of a burned tract is al- 
ways piled on the site of the building 
where the fire originated. In that way 
the evil spirit is confined to the piace 
where he began his depredations. One 
will frequently see a large burned- 
over space with the embers and debris 
piled up in the center, or in one cor- 
ner on a small space. This heaped- 
up pile will sometimes remain (for 
years, as the owner hesitates to rebuild 
on an accursed spot, and no one cares 
to buy a site where dwells a fire- 
demon. 

In Korea, in front of one of the 
royal palaces are some curious stone 
figures which, for want of a better 
name, are called the “fire-dogs.” The 
palace had burned several times, so 
the Koreans say, and they did not 
know what to do to keep away the fire- 
demon. A ferocious dragon was se- 
cured in China and placed on guard, 
but it was finally poisoned and the pal- 
ace again set on fire. Some one carved 
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these grotesque figures and set them 
up to guard the palace. Since then no 
fire has occurred, and the “fire-dogs” 
cannot be poisoned, as was the 
dragon. 

Volunteer fire departments used to 
be very popular, and are still in some 
places. There is a fascination about 
the fireman’s life that appeals to 
many. Thousands of people never 
hear a fire alarm without rushing to 
the scene of fire. A young man of 
the writer’s acquaintance would rather 
spend his vacation at a fire department 
than at any resort, although he has the 
means to go anywhere that fancy may 
lead him. Paid departments have 
succeeded the volunteer brigades in 
most American cities and towns of 
any size. But they have not entirely 
disappeared, and the old, hand-worked 
pumps may still be found in many vil- 
lages. 

The London Fire Brigade is an old 
organization, and has had enrolled on 
its roster many noted names. The 
most noted was the late King Edward, 
who, in his younger days, was said to 
be an active amateur fireman. There 
are those still living who remember 
the youthful prince all smoky and be- 
grimed after assisting at a fire. It 
was seldom indeed that he or his aris- 
tocratic associates missed a fire back 
in the sixties, if it was possible for 
them to be present. In many English 
towns a volunteer fire organization 
works in conjunction with the paid de- 
partment and renders almost as valu- 
able service as the latter. There is in 
England a national organization, the 
National Fire Brigades’ Union of 
Great Britain, which embraces many 
companies. It includes in its list of 
members many princely and noble 
names. It was originally organized 
entirely as an active organization, but 
its work is now generally taken up by 
paid municipal departments. At the 
present time it is partly a social or- 
ganization in some cities, to which 
none but those with social connection: 
can belong, but also aids in promot- 
ing many good measures for the bene 
fit of regular firemen. 























The same system will be found in 
most of the colonies of Great Britain. 
Tt will be seen in Cape Colony and the 
Transvaal, in India and Hongkong, 
and in the British section of Shanghai. 
Proud indeed is the young man who 
has sufficient social standing to gain 
admittance to one of the volunteer fire 
brigades. In Germany the Turn- 
Yereins in small towns add fire-fight- 
ing to their gymnastic exercises and 
games. In a certain village of Swe- 
der all the “firemen” are women. The 
department is made up of 150 women 
volunteers. Their principal duty con- 
sists in keeping the four big water- 
tubs, which are scattered over the city, 
full of water. They are said to make 
good “firemen.” 

In Valparaiso, Chile, the glorious 
privilege of fighting a fire is appropri- 
ated by the elite. They have organ- 
ized clubs, with much the same social 
functions as the Seventh Regiment 
and Squadron in New York, wear 
nonderous helmets and march in pro- 
cession in great style whenever they 
get a chance. One comes upon these 


bomberos practicing in the evening in 
clothes 


store and absent-mindedly 





The latest pattern fire auto engine of the New: York Fire Department 





puffing cigarettes, directing a stream 
of water on an imaginary blaze. In 
emergencies such as during the late 
earthquake, they perform much the 
same duties as our militia. It is the 
delightful privilege of the bombero to 
drop his work whenever the alarm is 
given, dash from his office or club to 
the blaze, and there man hose lines, 
smash windows, chop down partitions 
and indulge to the fullest one of the 
ceenest primordial emotions of man. 
As the buildings are seldom more than 
two or three stories in height, and 
built of masonry, there is compara- 
tively little danger of a large confla- 
gration. Their principal unhappiness 
is, that there are fifteen hundred fire- 
men in town, and, as one expressed it, 
“they are getting so expert that a 
really ‘good’ fire is almost unknown.” 
This volunteer department is hardly 
so picturesque as one at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, where the volunteer depart- 
ment is made up of newsboys, raga- 
muffins and almost any riffraff that can 
be enrolled. 

In Paris the Sapeurs-Pompiers, as 
the fire brigades are called, are partly 
under the control of the Prefect of 























police, and partly under the Minister 
of War. The chief is always an ex- 


perienced soldier, but not always a- 


skilled fireman. These Pompiers have 
a splendid dash as they rush through 
the streets to the piping toot of their 
toy trumpets. Most of the firemen 
are regular soldiers, which accounts 
for their smart appearance. In Russia 
and Germany, likewise, every fireman 
has been a soldier first. One advan- 
tage is that they take more kindly to 
discipline, but on the other hand they 
lack the resourcefulness and initiation 
of the American fire-fighter. Nimble- 
ness, activity and bravery are three 
essential elements of the fireman. He 
must be considerable of an athlete to 
be able to meet every emergency. A 
nimble fireman will run up a tall lad- 
der in record time. In this respect the 
Jap can probably beat any other 
nationality. It is a popular and favor- 
ite fad with them to give exhibitions 
of climbing perpendicular ladders. The 
little Jap will run up a lofty ladder 
with almost incredible swiftness, and 
then perform on the top round for the 
amusement of the crowd which always 


A crack company of fire-fighters, Buenos Ayres, said to be the finest city 
‘ in South America. 





gathers. They do not look half so 
picturesque in modern habiliments, 
however, as in the loose, flowing gar- 
ments that have been the national cos- 
tume for centuries. 

There used to be many forms of sig- 
nals to notify the firemen and the pub- 
lic as well. Now the telephone and 
electric alarm boxes are generally 
used, and the firemen are always on 
duty. In St. Petersburg a man is sta- 
tioned at all times ir the tower of the 
City Hall and watches for fires. If 
one is discovered, he runs up black 
halls on the flagstaff as signals, and 
at night red lanterns are used. The 
number of balls or lanterns indicate 
the district in which the fire is located. 
When the signal is seen by the man 
on duty in that district, he steps out- 
side and rings a bell, which calls the 
men together, for they might be scat- 
tered over several blocks. The ser- 
vice is not very quick under this 
method, and a half hour often elapses 
from the time the signal is first given 
upon the City Hall until the first fire 
brigade arrives on the scene of the 
fire. Practically the same system of 























fire-towers was in use in New York 
prior to 1873. Some of the “fire tow- 
ers” in Japan consist simply of a lad- 
der on which a bell is hung. The lad- 
der serves as an observation place 
from which the fire may be located. 
It is obvious that, as the public thor- 
oughfares of Venice are canals, in- 
stead of streets, motor-driven or horse- 
drawn fire apparatus on wheels has 
no place, and as.yet the government 
of that Italian city has not seen the 
necessity for such up-to-date equip- 
ment as the American type of fire- 
boat. Consequently the Venetian fire 
department is composed in the main 
of gondolas, provided with hand- 
pumps. The gondolas are driven 
through the water by means of long 
oars or sweeps, operated by the fire- 
men. When the fire is reached, two 
of the crew work the pump, which 
draws the water up from under the 
boat, and the third member holds the 
nozzle and directs the stream. The 
water can be thrown as high as the 
second story of a building. Fires in 
Venice, however, are few and far be- 
tween, owing to the stone construction 
of the buildings. 


The leading fire engine company of Manila, P. I. 














The fire-fighting force of the United 
States is four times that of Germany 


-and France, and three times that of 


England, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Glasgow, Scotland, has one of 
the very finest buildings for its force, 
but it is generally conceded that New 
York has the finest fire department of 
any city in the world. A visit to the 
headquarters of the New York de- 
partment is of great interest. There 
one will at all times find a man in 
charge, who keeps his eyes upon the 
delicate instruments which are the ter- 
mination of thousands of miles of cop- 
per wire that stretch across the city 
and over which come the reports of 
fires. As soon as the signal indicates 
the district of the fire, a message is 
immediately sent by another instru- 
ment to the departments which are 
compelled to respond, and those that 
must be in readiness. It usually takes 
not more than from twelve to fifteen 
seconds after the first stroke of the 
gong in the department, for an active 
company to be out of the quarters on 
its way to the fire. Tests have shown 
that horses can leave their stalls and 
be hitched to an apparatus in less than 
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A Japanese “fire tower” and bell, used 
to sight distant fires and sound 
an alarm. 


six seconds, which is a remarkable 
showing. It is probable that the time 
wil! be lessened more as the horse- 
less equipment becomes more gener- 
ally used. 

“Carelessness with matches,” 
“children playing with fire,” “cigar 
and cigarette ends falling through 
gratings,” “religious tapers’”—these 
and other similar expressions cover 
the causes of most of the fires. Few 
people think when they do these 
thoughtless things that it may be the 
cause of a fire that will bring death to 
some hrave fire-fighter. The eld tene- 
ments of New York used to be the 
most fertile source of fires, because 
they were occupied by a class of peo- 
ple who filled their rooms from base- 
ment to attic with all sorts of in- 
flammable material, which had been 





collected from all over the city. These 
fires, which are fed by barrels of rags 
and refuse, make a dense smoke that 
is very overpowering... When arriv- 
ing at such a fire, the fireman who un- 
derstands his duty will fling himself 
upon his hands and knees, and craw] 
through the blinding smoke with his 
face close to the floor, where there is a 
half inch or more of air, which re- 
mains fresher than in any other part 
of the room. In this way he seeks to 
discover what kind of a ffre it is, and 
the source of it. The multiplicity of 
gas pipes, electric wires and other 
sorts of plumbing in the modern house 
are always a source of peril to fire- 
mer, because of the danger of touch- 
ing exposed wires or a leak from gas 
pipes. Water tanks add an element 
of danger, for their supports are likely 
to be burned out; air shafts, which 
are great aids to ventilation, act as 
huge chimneys to draw the flames in 
times of fire; the “back-draft,” which 
is made up of inflammable gases gen- 
erated by the heat, is another danger, 
for it may explode with destructive 
force. 

There is probably no part of modern 
municipal government where there 
have been greater examples of hero- 
ism and self sacrifice than in the fire 
departments. When visiting an en- 
gine house one is sometimes inclined 
to think a fireman’s life is a lazy one, 
as he sees the men lounging around or 
indulging in some form of recreation. 
Ten minutes later these men may be 
exposed to the greatest danger, and a 
few of them may either lose their 
Jives or be injured for life. Thé ner- 
vous strain of waiting develops the 
idea that the first duty of life is the 
killing of time. Keyed up as the fire- 
man is, ready for adventurous deeds 
at a moment’s notice, but not knowing 
when that moment will come, whether 
to-day or three months from now, time 
hangs heavy on his hands. He some- 
times falls to grumbling and quarrel- 
ing. “They nag like a lot of old wo- 
met,” said a department chief, ‘and 
the best at a fire are often the worst 
in the house.” 


























THE INDIANS OF YOSEMITE VALLEY 


BY HARRY T. FEE 


HE INDIAN of Yosemite has 
become a curious mixture of 
tradition and civilization. He 
still gathers his winter store 

of acorns in the autumn, and. builds 
his “chuck-ah” in which to preserve 
them. But while he is thus engaged, 
his squaw is placidly washing and 
ironing the stage driver’s clothes in 
the shade of the pines, and his daugh- 
ter is industriously weaving baskets to 
sell to the tourists. 

True, his son still follows the habits 
uf his progenitors and spends the 
greater part of his time in roaming 
the mountain trails and in fishing. But 
the fish thus caught make no rude 
feast for the native red man. They are 
sold to the hotel and camps for the 
delectation of his white brother, the 
tourist. 

Some of the younger boys turn an 
honest penny by performing the office 
of water boy for the stage company 
They are stationed at various intervals 





along the road and their duty is to 
dip in buckets the clear, cool water 
from the streams and water the tired 
and thirsty stage horses. One of these 
boys was in the habit of caching his 
lunch in an old cabin near the road. 
But one day last summer as the boy 
was about to enter the cabin a huge 
black bear flashed by him from the 
open doorway, and scrambled up the 
mountain side. And the lunch was 
gone. The historic ancestors of the 
lad would no doubt have had their 
lunch of bear. But times have changed. 
The Indian is becoming civilized. 
Yosemite Mary is quite one of the 
objects of interest of the valley. She 
has a camp in a rude shack on the 
banks of a stream just below Camp 
Ahwahnee. We called to see her one 
morning ere the breakfast things had 
been removed, if they ever are. On 
the table, which was littered with all! 
kinds of things, was a huge bowl full 
of a pasty substance which the Indians 











__Indian Mary, an old crone, in her cabin. 




















make from the ground acorn, and be- 
side it an up-to-date frying pan full 
of cold fried potatoes and bacon. Be- 
side a beautiful Indian basket on the 
table stood a salt shaker and a can 
of pepper, a curious mixture of the 
past and the present. 

The old squaw had a piece of rough 
sack tied around one of her feet, while 
the other was bare. Upon being ques- 
tioned, she said she had cut it. Of 
course the sack was no protection 
whatever as she walked around, for 
the dust was filling both the sack and 
the wound. But she cheerfully re- 
marked, “He well sometime,” thus 
flouting completely the germ theory, 
and adding the crude testimony of her 
faith in the ultimate good. 

She willingly vouchsafed the infor- 
mation that she was a “Digger Indian,” 
and that her boy was away catching 
fish for the hotel. But she very stren- 
uously objected to having her picture 
taken until fifty cents had been slipped 
into her hand, when she became most 
docile and consented to pose in any 
position and for any length of time. 


“The widow,” an old basket weaver; her wares are snapped up at good prices 
by visiting tourists. 





Another camp just beyond the little 
cemetery in the valley is made up of 
a similar dilapidated shack, some rude 
canvas shelters and bundles of rags 
where the old squaws sleep in the 
open. Here, hanging from the limb of 
a tree, were countless strings of jerked 
meat, on which the flies and yellow- 
jackets were swarming and feasting, 
while beneath, a squaw was calmly 
ironing the shirt of some stage-driver. 

We were unable to get the fair lady 
to speak, either because she could not 
understand or because she thought her- 
self too busy to reply. A short distance 
away an old squaw with gray hair cut 
quite short—the sign of widowhood— 
was seated in the midst of a huge pile 
of rags munching a crust of bread. To 
our questions in regard to her age she 
replied: “Heap old. Long time.” 

Inside the old shack a young squaw 
was combing the hair of her papoose, 
while a noble brave lay snoring in the 
corner. This young squaw is called 
“Irene,” and the papoose, a little girl, 
has been named “Alice Roosevelt.” 
Upon offering Irene fifty cents to take 
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Irene and her papoose, 
“Alice Roosevelt.” 


the baby’s picture she protested: “No, 
no; take papoose picture one dollar.” 
So you see there is something in a 
name after all. Here in this dirty and 
dilapidated hut we discovered very 
many beautiful Indian baskets, and we 
found also that the “fair” Irene was 
fully alive to.the propensities of the 
tourist in such matters, and had fixed 
her prices accordingly. 

We also obtained here our first view 
of a real Indian “Chuck-ah,” which is 
built a short height from the ground 
and thatched with pine branches, 
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points downward to keep mice and 
squirrels from getting the acorns. 

Of course, this valley is full of In- 
dian legends, Ahwahnee, meaning 
“deep and grassy valley,” being the 
original name of the place. In the 
remote history of the valley, Chief 
Teneiya, who claimed to be a descend- 
ant of the Ahwahneechees, became the 
founder of a new tribe which inhab- 
ited this spot, and they were called 
the Yosemites. Hence the name of 
the valley. 

But it is a far cry to the glory of 
the noble red man of that day, and 
while civilization and its associations 
have wrought changes in the Indian, 
the descendants of the famous Yo- 
semite tribe still dwell in the valley, 
whose peaks and trails still bear the 
names left them by the legends of 
his ancestors, and whose wondrous 
beauty is redolent with the memories 
and traditions of the past. 











“A native wood-gatherer.” 








THE PET OF AVALON BEACH 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


EXT TIME you're at Ava- 
lon, off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and hear the fisher- 
men looking seaward and 

calling, “Here, Ben! Here, Ben!” don’t 
think them superstitious and calling 
some merman from his haunts in the 
deep. Stand by, and you will be re- 
warded, for Ben is the leader of a 


instead of resting content with expos- 
ing their catch in the hold of their 
dories, they set each individual fish 
upon a hook, on frames rigged up on 
the beach, and there let them hang for 
inspection, until a buyer appears. Now 
and then the fish remain unsold, or 
theré are specimens which will not 
tempt the buyer, and it is these fish 














“Big Ben,’ the Pet of Avalon Beach. 


great herd of seals inhabiting these 
waters, and he has long ago learned 
that when the fishermen call there is 
food at hand, and he leads his colony 
out to the beaches to gorge on the 
heads of fish. This beach is notable 
for its animal and fish life. Each 
morning the fishermen come in, and, 


that go to the seals. Tourists delight 
in watching the big, beautiful animals, 
and often a fisherman makes more 
from tips for feeding old fish to the 
seals than he would by selling the 
same fish, when fresh, in the regular 
way to the markets in towns and 
cities. 























“CONSERVATION” 


AND THE FARMER 








BY CHAS. B. LIPMAN 


| VERY PHASE of human en- 

deavor which had in view the 

common weal, has _ been 

marred by the radical opin- 
ions and efforts of the extremist, and 
the cause of Conservation of our 
natural resources and material wealth, 
than which none is more praiseworthy 
or important, has, in common with 
the others, suffered from the baneful 
effects which follow in the devastated 
tracks of the fanatic. 

My intention here is to present 
briefly a few of the points at which 
the subject under _ consideration 
touches the farmer of the present and 
the future, indicating the practical 
phases of the subject as they appear 
te be intimately connected with not 
merely our agricultural, but our 
national prosperity. In this intention 
I shall not assume the position of the 
extremists on either side of the sub- 
iect of Conservation, with neither of 
whom I am in sympathy, but shall 
endeavor to show how, in my opinion, 
agricultural prosperity and integrity 
may be preserved without resort to 
impractical principles and methods to 
accomplish the desired end. 

Since soil fertility is admittedly at 
the basis of all life, let us first con- 
sider its status as related to our well- 
being. While, beyond any possible 
savil, the prosperity of a common- 
wealth in both its industrial and agri- 
cultural aspects is intimately and in- 
dissolubly linked with the proper 
maintenance of the fertility of its soils 
10 one of our natural resources has 
een so ruthlessly handled and so de- 
liberately pillaged as that most price- 
ess heritage of Nature—the soil. The 
sad history of the world’s soils is re- 
rlete with examples of a wanton 





' honey.” 


squandering of its natural fertility, 
beside which the burning of forests 
and wasteful misuse of mines fades 
into utter insignificance. In all times 
and all climes man has deemed it his 
unlimited prerogative to deplete the 
natural wealth of the soil, and there 
was never a hand uplifted to stay his 
avarice and his insatiable appetite. 
The time has come, however, in man’s 
development when the warning finger 
of posterity cannot be ignored. 

The once beautiful plain of ancient 
Latjum, dotted with smiling fields and 
thriving villages, now bears mute evi- 
dence by its old ruins, devastated 
fields and relics of its former sumptu- 
ous irrigation ditches, of the rack and 
ruin which can be accomplished 
through the ignorance of the wanton 
despoiler of the soil’s fertility. The 
bare grain fields, vineyards and or- 
chards of Egypt, Palestine, Babylon 
and Syria are but the shadow of 
“lands that once flowed with milk and 
The poorly yielding acres 
of Ireland’s farms point a gaunt, ac- 
cusing finger at the ghosts of former 
generations who heeded not posterity 
and cropped to death their only great 
source of income—their soils. But 
need we look for examples of the 
soil’s wasted fertility to other coun- 
tries and other ages to note the havoc 
which inijudicious cropping of soils is 
bound to accomplish? Have you seen 
the deserted homesteads of New York, 
right in the shadow of its agricultural 
college, where once fertile acres now 
do not even bring a simple living? 
Have you ever observed the bleak and 
stony farms of New England, whose 
dilapidated buildings and abandoned 
appearance bear witness to the non- 
productivity of soils which once sup- 
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ported prosperous families? Have 
you ever traveled through that land of 
fable and romance, the well beloved 
Dixie, without noting in the gullied 
commons, waving with broomedge, in 
Mississippi and other States, the 
frightful waste of a part of this coun- 
try’s richest heritage? 


Sad and humiliating in the extreme. 


to the man of sense and conscience is 
this sombre retrospect. All these soils 
cultivated in ancient and modern times 
were once producing large crops and 
supporting thriving villages and pros- 
perous people. Now they all bear.the 
marks of desolation resulting, in most 
cases, from loss by emigration of the 
mosi vigorous portion of their popu- 
lation which could not gain sustenance 
from an impoverished soil. And when 
we speak of an impoverished soil, 
what do we mean? Not necessarily, 
as some would have us believe, that 
merely the important elements of 
plant food are insufficient for normal 
plant nutrition, nor yet as others would 
have us believe that the change in the 
physical condition or texture of the 
soil is responsible, through the change 
wrought in its water and air holding 
power, for the poor crop producing 
power of the soil. I may even fore- 
stail the fanatic of the future by stat- 
ing that the change alone in the bio- 
logical condition of the soil, including 
its bacterial and funga! flora, is pow- 
erless to make infertile a soil other- 
wise well constituted. The term soil 
fertility signifies the crop producing 
power of a soil under given climatic 
conditions. In this broad sense, then, 
the definition precludes an interpre- 
tation based upon merely one of its 
contributory factors, and renders nec- 
essary for an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the subject a knowledge of 
those essential facts and factors all 
of which are necessary and indispen- 
sable agents in the production and 
mairtenance of soil fertility, hence 
permanent agriculture and undimin- 
ished prosperity. 

I speak these words advisedly and 
with no intention to depart from the 
subject of Conservation. They are 
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necessary for an adequate understand- 
ing of the basal principles underlying 
the conservation of the soil’s natural 
resources. In one case a soil’s fer- 
tility may be diminished through a 
change in its texture by constant crop- 
ping without rotation, owing to the 
disappearance of humus. In another 
soil, whose initial wealth or store of 
plant food was small, infertility, after 
some years of cropping, is to be as- 
cribed to a lack of plant food. Ina 
third case, soils may become infer- 
tile through the injurious products pro- 
duced by an inimical bacterial and 
fungal flora. In each of these cases, 
measures for the amelioration of ex- 
isting conditicns must be taken which 
are based on widely different princi- 
ples. In the first case, the texture of 
the soil may be improved by physical 
means, such as thorough tillage, lim- 
ing and plowing in of cover crops; in 
the second case, fertilization or a 
chemical means is resorted to; in the 
third case, disinfection, or disin- 
fection and tillage, or fertilization, 
may be needed to remedy the evil. It 
follows from these principles, the 
superficial phases of which only can 
be touched on here, that conservation 
of our soils’ resources means far more 
than the replacement of a certain 
number of pounds of plant food re- 
moved per acre with every crop. It 
signifies something which is based on 
vastly broader lines than the chemi- 
cal phase of soil fertility. It involves 
the conservation of a soil’s texture, 
and hence means tillage, cultivation 
and incorporation or organic matter; 
it means the conservation of the soil’s 
water holding and its air holding 
power; it means a conservation of the 
soil’s power to receive, retain and con- 
duct heat; it means the proper main- 
tenance of a deep, friable soil; in a 
word, it signifies first and foremost the 
conservation of the physical charac- 
ters of a soil which make it a whole- 
some medium for the development of 
a plant’s root system and a powerful 
support for the plant. When that is 
assured, we can turn to a conservation 
of the store of plant food in the soil 


























by judicious rotation of crops, by re- 
placement, through fertilizers, of the 
materials which, through cropping, 
are irretrievably lost to the land, by 
a wise choice of fertilizers which will 
insure a constant supply of available 
plant food and by preventing exces- 
sive leaching and loss of plant food 
through the country drainage. When 
both the texture and chemical com- 
position of the soil are handled so as 
to insure their conservation, we can 
next turn to the other phases of the 
auestion, such as the biological, so 
that we may learn to practice a con- 
trol of the biological activities in the 
soil, through inoculation, through lim- 
ing, through green manuring, fertiliza- 
tion, tillage, irrigation, disinfection, 
and so forth. 

The practices which have obtained 
in soil management in the past, and 
which to a large extent prevail to-day, 
include measures which are distinctly 
opposed to the interests of a perma- 
nent agriculture, and which have de- 
scended through tradition from the 
earliest and most primitive types of 
tarming. How clearly, indeed, history 
repeats itself in this respect is evi- 
denced by the statement made in an 
old edition of an illustrated volume, 
published in 1800 and entitled the 
Compagna di Roma, to the effect that 
the grain stubble is regularly burnt 
off after the harvest, a practice which 
is, as many of my readers are doubt- 
less aware, a common one in the grain 
sections of this State. We have no 
evidence, further than that given in 
the work mentioned, of fertility de- 
stroying practices along this line on 
the Roman Campagna, a practice, by 
the way, which was considered by the 
inhabitants of ancient Latium as 
beneficial to their soils. But we have 
practices in California which, in sheer 
waste of soil fertility, far outstrip the 
ioss occasioned through the burning 
of stubble. For not merely the latter, 
but all the straw from the grain is very 
commonly burnt, because that seems 
to be the simplest method of dispos- 
ing of it. This is an example of a 
_ source of tremendous waste in the 
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management of our soils, which must 
be stopped in order to maintain, from 
the point of view of the physical con- 
dition of our soils, permanent fertility. 
The stubble must be plowed under to 
add to the humus supply of the soil. 
The straw should be made into manure 
or compost, or plowed under, so that, 
while important elements of fertility 
are being removed in the grain, we 
may, at least in part, return some of 
the valuable material in the form of 
organic matter, produced on the soil, 
to the land from which it came. Again 
we have been responsible for an enor- 
mous waste in fertility by practicing 
shallow tillage. A mere scratching of 
the surface soil in the preparation of 
land for grain has been the bane .of 
the grain grower and the cause of the 
constant decrease year by year in the 
grain yield. It has not merely served 
to deplete the upper or surface soil of 
its humus supply, and of much of the 
mineral elements of importance to 
plants, but has in most cases produced 
a plowsole at several inches from the 
surface, which has made difficult the 
penetration of water and the penetra- 
tion of air to the lower layers of the 
soil, therefore tending to produce a 
shailow soil from one that naturally 
should be deep. This means a smaller 
feeding surface for roots and a smaller 
amount of soluble plant food, for the 
agencies producing available plant 
food are not active in a _ poorly 
aerated, shallow soil. Then again, ex- 
periment has proven, beyond any pos- 
sible cavil, that continuous cropping 
to grain is a type of farming which is 
the most wasteful of humus and nitro- 
gen of any that we have, and it there- 
fore follows that such systems of 
farming cannot, by the old methods, 
be continued with impunity if poster- 
ity and the maintenance of permanent 
soil fertility be kept in mind. We 
cannot too emphatically urge the use 
of green manure crops to serve in part 
as a rotation, and in part as a means 
of adding fertility, including humus, 
to the grain lands. 

Injudicious tillage, and the burning 
of straw and stubble are but slight ex- 
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amples of the serious wasteful prac- 
tices which obtain on our farms, and 
which contribute largely to the failures 
of some in practical farming, and to 
the loss, more or less permanently, 
of the fertility of our soils. Some of 
the most apparent, but important, of 
such practices, however, cannot be 
passed over without some comment. 
Water, owing to its prime importance 
in the life of the plant, should be con- 
sidered first. By our methods of shal- 
low tillage, in both grain field and or- 
chard, by our lack of persistent culti- 
vation in the orchard, by our failure 
to maintain a good humus supply in 
the soil, tons and tons of water per 
acre are constantly being lost to the 
soil. If there is anything that the 
farmer needs to conserve, it is his 
water supply, and yet practices of the 
day allow perfectly astounding ton- 
nages of water to disappear from 
every acre through surface flow, 
through percolation and _ through 
evaporation. With deep tillage, con- 
stant cultivation and a good humus 
supply, in accordance with the gospel 
~ of soil. physics, as it is being preached 
to-day, much of the enormous losses 
of water on the farm may be pre- 
vented. 

In the direction of fertilizing con- 
stituents we find need for conservation 
which cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Barnyard manure, as it is pro- 
duced on the farm, is allowed to lie out 
in the open, where the rainfall through 
the season can leach away a large por- 
tion of its valuable plant food constit- 
vents, and where at other times it is 
rapidly being oxidized away, espec- 
ially under our climatic conditions, 
and some of the greatest value which 
it contains disappears in the atmos- 
phere. It is high time that not only 
measures be urged for conserving the 
barnyard manures of our farms, so 
that only small losses will follow, 
but that demonstrations of such saving 
of valuable soil constituents be given 
to make the practice of conservation 
and care of manures as common as the 
growing of vetch for cover crops has 
come to be in the citrus groves of 
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Southern California. Manures made 
on the farm should be kept in cement 
pits, under shelter, kept constantly 
moist to save 90 per cent, at least, of 
the material which they contain. 

Again, in the field of commercial 
fertilizers, we note a waste in present- 
day farming which is perfectly as- 
tounding. With all the teaching on the 
subject of commercial fertilizers which 
such men as the late Dr. E. B. Voor- 
hees, of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, aimed to do, and with all the 
publications on the subject, farmers, 
taken by and large, continue in the 
practice of purchasing complete fer- 
tilizers containing in many cases plant 
food materials which their soils and 
their crops do not need, and paying 
not only for these, but for the sacking, 
mixing and shipping of a great amount 
of “filler.” This purchase of complete 
fertilizers of either the “general” or 
“special” type is a practice which not 
only wastes a farmer’s time and en- 
ergy, but usually ready cash, which 
must come from some farm crop which 
to that extent is made less profitable. 
Here, again, it is high time that farm- 
ers everywhere be made clearly to 
understand the tremendous waste in- 
volved in the purchase of fertilizers 
which only in part, and sometimes not 
at all, serve their purposes. It would 
be hard to over-emphasize this miost 
important matter, and the need for 
explaining the judicious use of the 
“simple” fertilizer and for pointing out 
the enormous advantages to be gained, 
when mixed fertilizers are necessary, 
in the “home mixing” of fertilizers. 

In the choice and feeding of farm 
animals we are confronted again by 
enormous waste. Dairy cows and 
draft horses are chosen, not because 
of their ability to produce profits on 
the feed and care which is given them, 
but simply because they can be easily 
obtained, or cheaply obtained. The 
number of dairies in this country 
which are running at a small margin 
of profit or loss, because there are 
many unprofitable cows to be paid for 
by the good ones, is perfectly astound- 
ing. The type of farm horses, which 

















are returning in vigor only half of 
what they should for the feed and care 
given them, is very large. The num- 
ber of hens not paying for their keep 
is enormous, and all of these remarks 
apply just as well to sheep and hogs 
and other farm animals. Moreover, in 
the choice of feeds for these various 
forms of farm stock, and in the com- 
pounding of rations, the average 
farmer of to-day has much to learn 
which, if mastered, will insure a real 
and very substantial conservation of 
his material resources, and which in 
itself may turn loss to profit on the 
farm. 

It is indeed surprising to find, on 
a little reflection, what a large number 
and variety of avenues for waste are 
open to the farmer in the management 
of his ranch, and, to make matters 
worse, the manufacturer of fertilizers 
wastes so much valuable material that 
his prices must be higher to make up 
for the loss, not to mention the loss 
directly to the soil of so much fer- 
tility; the shipper and vender of pro- 
ducts wastes materials which detract 
from the farmer’s profits, and so on 
at every point where the farmer comes 
in contact with the outside world. 
Along these lines we have much to 
learn from the Germans and _ the 
Danes. Necessity has forced them to 
conserve their resources, to use every 
possible part of the raw materials em- 
ployed in the manufacture of fertiliz- 
er, to eliminate the middleman, and, 
through cooperative purchasing and 
selling, to accomplish the saving 
which turns loss into profit on the farm 
and makes possible agricultural pros- 
perity. 

Oh, what a waste there has been! 
What a waste! The soil impover- 
ished, stubble, straw and manure 
burnt, the farmer has wasted his time 
and his energy on worthless horses, 
cows, hogs, sheep, hens, etc., has 
wasted his cash on worthless or use- 
less fertilizers, on implements that 
didn’t work, on hired help which was 
worthless, on varieties of farm plants 
which would not produce. He has 
wasted rainfall and irrigation water 
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through poor tillage and fertilization, 
and has only recently, in the South At- 
lantic States, stopped dumping valu- 
able cotton seed into the rivers and 


bayous. Indeed, on every hand, at 
every point in our activity on the farm 
we have wasted, wasted, wasted, 
time, energy, money, natural resources 
—and have failed to learn the lesson 
of conservation, of saving, which in 
such professions as farming is often 
the all-important factor for success. 

And now, how are we going to pre- 
vent these tremendous losses; how are 
we going to put into active operation 
the methods of tillage, fertilization, ir- 
rigation, of choice of breeds and varie- 
ties of plants, of markets and pur- 
chases; how are we going to solve the 
problem of conservation on the farm? 
My answer here consists of one word 
—Education. Not specialized and vo- 
cational education, but general edu- 
cation for the farmer of the future. 
Vocational education is good, very 
good, but only as a supplementary 
measure. First, give the boys and. 
girls on the farm a good general edu- 
cation, one which will sharpen their 
wits, develop their reasoning powers, 
make them alive to the possibilities 
around them, make them able, in a 
word, to think, to think deeply and 
broadly. Such education, such cul- 
ture, will equip them for the battles 
of life by making them able to reason 
out a line of action; it will kindle their 
imaginations, give them souls as well 
as minds, and make less prosaic the 
duties of life. It will make them cap- 
able, if they should not be able to pay 
for a vocational education, to acquire 
one readily by themselves, and you 
need but look to some of the most suc- 
cessful growers and farmers of this 
State to find a confirmation of this 
statement. We want a system of gen- 
eral education for the rural boys and 
girls that will prevent them from 
stooping to narrow views and paltry 
methods; we want them to walk along 
the mountain ranges of thought instead 
of stagnating in the marshes of nar- 
rowness, superstition and disaffection. 
With eye undimmed by bias, with 
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spirit free, they will look out on the 
broad horizon, and find hope and 
strength by virtue of their wholesome 
minds, their vigorous reason, their 
ability to cope with the difficulties 
which must present themselves in their 
own, unexpected forms to each one 
of us. 

When we have realized such a train- 
ing for the children of our public 
schools, we have solved the problem 
of conservation on the farm by making 
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it possible for the thinking, working 
farmer to reason clearly what should 
constitute his correct methods of 
working, buying, selling and living. 
For. such a system of education I 
would bespeak the sympathy and ef- 
forts of all good citizens of this coun- 
try’s most beautiful commonwealth, 
for it is such as will inure to the un- 
told benefit of its recipients and re- 
dound to the everlasting credit of its 
authors. 





IN A 


DAY 


BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


In a day 


All Life’s beauty went away; 
My spirit died, I was but clay. 


A day is short; 


Yet in that time the winds that sport 
Lost their power to blow me joy: 
Now the north-winds chill me, the scented south winds cloy. 


In a day 


All bright colors died to grey: 
Blue, scarlet, silver sheen, 
Glowing gold, mellow green— 


Grey, grey! 
A day is brief; 


Yet in a day the strairs of grief 
Grew loud and hushed the notes of gladness; 
Ah, my lute, tuned now to songs of sadness! 


A day goes fast; 


Yet ere the hours of one had passed 
Life’s meaning altered, and instead 
Of hope and faith came fear and dread. 


In a day 


She who had loved me turned away— 
Whom more I love than song can say, 


Would not stay; 


Would not stay! 
Turned away, 


Joy and beauty taking—nay, 
Leaving me but soulless clay, 


In a day! 





THE REIGN OF THE MESSIAH 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, as it is done in Heaven.’—Mat- 
thew 6:10. 


ANILA, P. I—Many of us 
have learned to appreciate 
a republican form of gov- 


ernment as the very highest 
type of civil administration. I trust I 
am not one whit behind the most patri- 
otic of my countrymen in my appre- 
ciation of the great government of the 
United States, which many of us be- 
lieve is the noblest that has yet risen 
amongst men. Nevertheless, the Bible 
teaches that Messiah’s reign will be 
that of a Monarchy; not only so, it will 
be a very exclusive and aristocratic 
Monarchy. Additionally, it will be 
most autocratic—theocratic; the will 
of its subjects will not be consulted in 
the slightest particular. 


The Fifth Universal Empire. 

At first, in alarm, many are ready to 
say, Would not that be a most danger- 
ous condition of things? Could any 
royal family, however noble and gen- 
erous, be entrusted with such autocratic 
power without fear of its being mis- 
used for the enslavement of the peo- 
ple, for the aggrandizement of the 
rulers? Have we not learned this in 
the history of the past six thousand 
years? Do we not see the necessity 
for curtailing and controlling the 
powers of kings and governors? Are 
we not more and more brought to 
realize the necessity that the people 
shall rule, whether in Congress or in 
Parliament, in Doumas or in Cham- 
bers of Deputies? 

Yes, yes, I heartily accede to all 
this; but when I shall describe the 
nature of the Kingdom that is to be 
established, and its personnel, all fears 
will assuredly flee, and all will re- 
joice exceedingly that the Divine ar- 
rangement is what it is in respect to 
the theocratic Kingdom shortly to be 
established and to take over the gov- 
ernment of the world. 


Scripturally, it is described as the 
Fifth Universal Empire on earth. I 
remind you of the Divinely inspired 
dream of King Nebuchadnezzar as in- 
terpreted by the Prophet Daniel. It 
was of an image, majestic, grand. The 
head of the image was Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s own kingdom at Babylon, the first 
to rule over the earth. Next, repre- 
sented in the breast and the arms of 
silver, came Medo-Persia, the second 
Universal Empire of earth, the con- 
queror of Babylon. Next, represented 
in the belly and thighs of the image, 
came Grecia, the third Universal Em- 
pire of earth, which conquered Medo- 
Persia. Next, represented in the legs 
of iron, came Rome, the Fourth Uni- 
versal Empire, conqueror of Greece. 
There are to be no more till Messiah’s 
Kingdom: It will be the Fifth. Mean- 


* time, we have had two attempts at a 


fifth monarchy, both unsuccessful. 


One of these attempts was by Napol- 
eon I, the other.was that of the Pap- 


acy. During this time the present 
divisions, which resulted from the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, are 
represented by the feet of the image, 
with their ten toes.’ 


Smiting the Image’s Feet. 


The prophecy declares (Daniel 
2:44) that in the days of these kings, 
represented by the toes of the image, 
the God of Heaven wil] set up a King- 
dom, whlch shall subdue all king- 
doms and which shall never be over- 
come. It shall “be given to the peo- 
ple, the saints, of the Most High God, 
and they shall take the Kingdom and 
possess it forever, even forever and 
ever.” (Daniel 7:18, 27.) In the pic- 
ture, God’s Kingdom is symbolically 
represented as a great Stone, hewn 
from the mountain without hands— 
supernaturally. It shall smite the im- 
age in its feet; and forthwith “the 
iron, the brass, the silver and the 
gold” shall become “like the chaff of 
a summer threshing floor,” and the 
wind shall carry it away; but the 
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mountain shall increase until it shall 
“fill the whole earth.” 

Thus, in a figure, or symbol, God 
pictures things now shortly to come 
to pass. I know not how much to ex- 
pect from the war between Italy and 
Turkey, but Rome and Constantinople 
stand for, represent, the two legs of 
the image, for be it remembered that 
each in turn was the Roman capital. 
We are certainly justified in watching 
with considerable interest the present 
war and ‘what it may be leading to in 
the way of involving all the ten king- 
doms represented in this prophecy. 

But that is not the special point of 
interest in my subject; rather, I am 
discussing the character of Messiah’s 
Kingdom, which is to rule the world, 
overthrow sin and death, and uplift 
humanity from ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, sin, weakness and death. The 
declaration is that Messiah shall 
reign until He'shall have put down all 
insubordination, and that the last 

‘enemy to be destroyed will be death. 
—1 Cor. 15:25, 26. 

This is the Kingdom for which the 
Master Himself taught His followers 
to pray. Nothing slight or insignifi- 
cant will be the outcome of that glo- 
rious, Messianic reign of a thousand 
years. At its very beginning Satan 
will be bound, with all that this sig- 
nifies—the repression of evil and 
darkness. For a thousand years the 
Sun of Righteousness shall pour forth 
the light of truth and grace upon our 
poor, fallen race, until the knowledge 
of God’s glory shall fill the whole 
earth, as the waters cover the great 
deep. (Habakkuk 2:14.) Eventually, 
all wilful opponents of that Kingdom 
shall die the Second Death, from 
which there will be no redemption, no 
recovery. But, meantime, all the will- 
ing and obedient will be rising, not 
only from the tomb, but also out of all 
the weaknesses and frailties of the 
present time, up, up, up to the fulness 
of perfection of life, although they 
will not live again in this perfect sense 
until the thousand years shall be fin- 
ished. With the close of that reign of 
righteousness, after it shall have ac- 
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complished its work of delivering the 
sroaning creation from the bondage of 
corruption, sin and death, Messiah will 
abdicate the Throne, as it is written, 
“He shall deliver up the Kingdom to 
God, even the Father” .. . “that God 
may be all in all.”—1 Cor. 15:24, 28. 


No More Sighing, Crying, Dying. 


What a glorious triumph that will 
be, when “every creature in heaven and 
earth and under the earth shall be 
heard saying, ‘Praise, glory, honor, 
dominion and might be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the. Throne, and unto the 
Lamb, forever.’” (Revelation 5:13.) 
What a glorious condition will then 
obtain, when there shall be no more 
crying, no more sighing, no more 
dying, for all the former things of sin 
and death shall have passed away! 
Ah! He that sitteth upon the Throne 
said, “Behold, I make all things new!” 
Glad we are that our great Messiah is 
about to overthrow sin and evil, about 
to establish righteousness on a per- 
manent and everlasting foundation, 
which will insure that to all eternity 
God’s will shall be done as perfectly 
on this earth as it is now done in 
Heaven! 

I ask you to consider candidly—Is 
there a kingdom in the world to-day 
that in your judgment fitly represents 
a Divine government amongst men? 
Is there a perfect government? Is 
there a single spot in all the earth 
where God’s will is done as it is done 
in Heaven? You are conversant with 
history. You know the bloody record 
which marks its pages. You know 
that so-called Christian Europe has 
been drenched with blood more than 
any other part of the world. You 
know that the cause of wrong has tri- 
umphed as .often or oftener than the 
cause of right. You know that to-day 
these kingdoms of Europe, styled 
kingdoms of God, are threatening one 
another as they have done in the past. 
You know that great guns, great bat- 
tleships, monster torpedoes, such as 
the world has never known before, are 
being prepared by these various 
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nations for use, either aggressively or 
defensively, against one another, while 
they all claim to be Christ’s kingdoms. 
Is this logical? Is this rational? Most 
assuredly not! 

We must go to the Bible for true 
information on this subject. It tells 
us that these kingdoms are not the 
kingdoms of God, but “kingdoms of 
this world.” It tells us that Satan is 
the Prince of this world (John 14:30; 
Ephesians 2°2); that he is “the god 
of this world; that now “worketh in 
the hearts of the children of disobedi- 
ence”—so much more numerous than 
the children of obedience that he, 
through them, holds the world’s con- 
trol. But with equal clearness the 
Bible declares the Divine Power 
and mastery over Satan, and that he 
and his reign of sin and death are per- 
mitted of God for a limited time and 
for a special purpose. The testimony 
tells us that when the due time shall 
come, Messiah will take His great 
power and reign. Then Satan shall be 
bound, and all the forces of sin and 
darkness be restrained. Then the Sun 
of Righteousness will arise with heal- 
ing in its beams, to flood the earth 
with the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God. 


The Election Hath Obtained It. 


Come with me and take a cursory 
view of God’s great work thus far ac- 
complished. For more than two thou- 
sand years God gave no clear intima- 
tion of what He intended to do for 
the fallen race. Then He made a 
statement to Abraham, so clear, so ex- 
plicit, that St. Paul declares it was a 
statement of the Gospel in advance. 
God said to Abraham, I intend to bless 
the world—which could only mean, I 
intend to relieve them. of the curse of 
death which came upon them through 
Adam’s sin. God added to Abraham, 
This blessing which I will bring to all 
the families of the earth will come 
through your posterity—“In thee and 
in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.”—Genesis 12:3, 
26:4. 
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God’s due time for bringing this 
blessing was still future; the blessing 
intended could not come until Messiah 
should come; but meantime God gave 
to the natural seed of Abraham, 
through Moses, the Law Covenant, 
which offered them eternal life and 
an inheritance in the Kingdom if they 
could keep the Law. Of course, they 
could not keep the Law, because it was 
the measure of a perfect man’s ability, 
and alas! like the remainder of the 
world, the Israelites were imperfect— 
sinners. Nevertheless, the offer, and 
their attempt to keep the Law, brought 
them great uplift of heart, so that 
when Jesus came to them, a consider- 
able number were ready to receive 
Him, did receive Him, and He re- 
ceived them. They became sons of 
God, through the begetting of the Holy 
Spirit, at Pentecost and - afterwards. 
These were the Spiritual Seed of 
Abraham, begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
Jesus Himself being the Head, or 
First; the others were counted in as 
members of His Body. 

Israel had been hoping for a share 
in Messiah’s Kingdom, and St. Paul 
explains, “Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for, but the 
election hath obtained it, and the rest 
were blinded.” The blinded Israelites 
are still cast aside, but not forever. The 
Divine blessing shall come to natural 
Israel just as soon as spiritual Israel 
shall be completed.—Romans 11:25- 
34. 


The Kingdom Suffereth Violence. 


What did the “election” obtain? Of 
what did the faithful “Israelites in- 


-deed” become heirs by accepting Jesus 


and by the Pentecostal blessing? We 
answer that they became identified 
with Messiah’s Kingdom, and heirs or 
inheritors of the glorious promise 
made to Abraham, that in this King- 
dom all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. But now note that 
there were not a sufficient number of 
Jews found worthy to complete the 
Kingdom class. The Kingdom, there- . 
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fore, could not be inaugurated then. 
God had foreseen this, and through 
the Prophet had promised that some 
would be gathered from the Gentiles 
to complete this Kingdom class. The 


entire. work of this Gospel Age has. 


been the calling of this “elect” class 
for the Kingdom. If we have rightly 
viewed the matter, the foreordained 
number will soon have been found, the 
election will be at an end, the accepted 
will be glorified as the Kingdom, and 
Messiah’s reign of righteousness will 
begin. 


But notice now the course of all be-' 


longing to the Kingdom class, through- 
out this Age. They are not reigning 
with Christ, but suffering with Christ. 
And Jesus explained this; they are 
indeed of the Royal Family, because 
begotten of the Holy Spirit; they are 
indeed the Kingdom class, because 
they are affiliated with the great King; 
but they have not yet entered into their 
glory. They will do so only by the 
power of the First Resurrection. Thus 
it is written: “We must all be 
changed,” because “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” 

Our Lord Himself was the Pattern, 
the Forerunner of all these. After His 
consecration and His begetting of the 
Holy Spirit, He was tested even unto 
death, even the death of the Cross, be- 
fore He experienced His glorious res- 
urrection change and ascended up and 
sat down at the right hand of the Maj- 
esty on High. Similarly, all of His 
followers, after consecration, must be 
tested, their loyalty must be proven, 
before they can share with Him in 
“His Resurrection.” 

Partly for the testing of these, their 
development takes place in a time 
when Satan is the Prince of this world, 
and when his power is permitted to be 
exercised against them as it was exer- 
cised against their Lord. The message 
to these is: “The Kingdom suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” As our Lord suffered violence 
trom the Prince of this world, so will 
His followers, for “The disciple is not 
above his Lord.” His promise to His 
followers is, “Be thou faithful unto 
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death, and I will give thee a crown of 
Jife.”—Revelation 2:10. 


“The World Knoweth Us Not.” 


So, then, we perceive that God’s 
Kingdom class, the followers of Jesus, 
have been suffering violence, just as 
did their Leader, for righteousness’ 
sake. That the persecutors had not 
known and done their evil work inten- 
tionally, St. Peter intimates when he 
says to the Jews: “I wot that in ig- 
norance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers, for if they had known they 
would not have crucified the Prince of 
Life.” Hence, in due time their blind- 
ness shall be turned away, and “they 
shall look upon Him Whom they 
pierced and mourn” (Zechariah 12: 
10), and God “will pour upon them the 
spirit of prayer and supplication,” and 
forgive them and make the experience 
profitable to as many as shall prove 
willing. 

Meantime, for eighteen centuries, 
the Scriptures declare, “The world 


knoweth us not, even as it knew Him 
not.” God’s saintly ones have not been 


generally the great, the influential, 
either in Church or State, just as 
Jesus and the Apostles were not in 
their day. Nevertheless, the Lord 
knoweth them that are His. Scattered 
here and there, during the past eigh- 
teen centuries, He has been dealing 
with them, preparing them, polishing 
them, fitting them as jewels. And He 
tells us that at our Lord’s second com- 
ing He will make up His jewels— 
they will constitute the Kingdom 
class, for “If we suffer with Him, we 
shall also reign with Him.” 

I am sure you will agree with me 
that those whom the Lord has been so 
carefully selecting, instructing and 
polishing in the School of Christ, who 
have been so effectively polished with 
the trials and disciplines of evil, will 
be the very class above all others to 
whom the glorious dominion of earth 
may well be entrusted without fear. 
Only those thoroughly loyal to God 
and to principle will be in that King- 
dom class. 





A CHAPTER OF 
THE YEAR 


By AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Oh! Mistress May came yesterday, 
Vressed in finest Spring array. 

Yes! I met her blithe and gay,— 
Just as April flashed away. 

Sweet her eyes as violets blue— 

In her cheeks the roses’ hue— 

Hair like gold that sunbeams woo- 
Crowned with gems of sparkling dew. 
Coy, the kingcups watched her pass 
O’er the gleaming emerald grass, 
And each one drank to this lass, 
From his brimming golden glass. 
Vown the meadow sweet she went 
Scattering. blooms of pure content,— 
While a clover spilled her scent— 
And a silvered poppy, bent. 

Soft she crossed the crooning brook— 
On its breast rich pearls she shook— 
Then she turned one backward iook— 
‘Tossed a kiss—and shut May’s book! 











IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


“The Life of Nietzsche,” Vol. I— 
“The Young Nietzsche,” by Mrs. 
Foerster-Nietzsche. Crown §8vo. 
Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


All sources of information regarding 
her gifted brother were open to Frau 
Foerster-Nietzsche when she wrote the 
“Life of Nietzsche,” the first volume 
of which will be published this spring 
by Sturgis & Walton Company, under 
the title “The Young Nietzsche.” One 
of the exclusive sources is indicated in 
the following words of Mrs. Nietzsche, 
as quoted by her publishers: 

“From the days of my earliest child- 
hood I always regarded my brother as 
the highest authority. ... But this 
reverence which I showed for Fritz, 
and which throughout my childhood 
and youth brought me a lot of teasing 
and chaff—for at heart I am not a be- 
liever in authority—certainly had one 
excellent practical result in the shape 
of the Nietzsche archives, the extra- 
ordinarily rich contents of which have 
been collected by myself alone. From 
a very early age I have always kept a 
treasure drawer in which I preserved 
whatever I could get hold of that hap- 
pened to come from my brother’s pen, 
and had been discarded by him. And 
if from the first he had not been so 
fond of burning things, and had not 
occasionally made search raids upon 
my precious hoard, not one of his com- 
positions, from the time he was eight 
vears old, would now be missing; for 
when I was only six, though I attached 
but slight importance to my own 
things, I had already started this col- 
‘ection of my brother’s productions.” 


3irth of the Grail Pictures is Revealed. 


J. Henry Harper, author of the just- 
vublished book, “The House of Har- 
er,” attributes to Mrs. Edwin A. Ab- 
ey’s co-operation much of her hus- 


and’s success. Her suggestions as to 
ostumes, and the actual preparation 


of them in the great work-room at the 
studio in Gloucestershire, built by Ab- 
bey and Sargent for their Boston 
Library paintings, was acknowledged 
by both: these artists to have been of 
the greatest service. In a letter writ- 
ten at this time to Mrs. Harper, Mrs. 
Abbey says: 

“The Boston work goes on apace, 
and will, I think, before long be fin- 
ished, and thankful I am, for Ned has 
so many things in his head that he 
wants to do that I shall be glad when 
the great pictures are out of the way, 
although it has been an intensely in- 
teresting thing to live in the midst of 
this work. I think the last part will 
be fully up to the first—ahead of it, I 
hope. 

“The first scene is where Galahad 
on his horse meets the ‘Loathly Dam- 
sel’ sitting on the edge of the wood 
with a dead knight in her lap. The 
next is where he fights the seven 
knights in front of the Castle of the 
Maidens. These maidens—the virtues 
—hundreds of them, have been shut up 
in the castle by the seven knights, 
brothers, the children of darkness, 
vices. The garments and armor of the 
knights are all dark, suited to their 
character, and Galahad, clothed in red, 
like a child of the light is overcoming 
them. I think this will be fine. The 
next is the Castle of the Maidens—the 
‘virtues.’ Here quantities of charm- 
ing creatures—nineteen feet of them— 
knowing Galahad for their deliverer, 


hold out their hands for him to kiss. 


Of course, this idea of overcoming the 
vices and setting the virtues free is not 
in any version of the legend, is simply 
Ned’s interpretation. But I am afraid 
you are being bored with all these de- 
scriptions.” 

Mr. Harper also states that when 
Abbey was making the illustrations for 
his “Shakespeare’s Comedies” it was 
not unusual for him to spend as much 
in costumes and accessories as he re- 
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ceived for the drawings themselves, 
and that he was not content with even 
the hinge of a door or the smallest 
detail unless he had verified its his- 
torical accuracy. The London “Spec- 
tator’” once said of Abbey, when com- 
menting on his drawings for Herrick’s 
Poems, that he had “taken the utmost 
pains to reproduce Devonshire scen- 
ery and rural life by studying it, and 
has made himself master of the Stu- 
art period. . . . It may be questioned 
if there is any living artist who could 
have given such sketches at once faith- 
ful and beautiful.” 

During the same year in which Ab- 
bey began his “Shakespeare’s Come- 
dies” he wrote to Mr. Harper: “If I 
am only well, and unburdened of mind 
as to other things, I should dig away 
straight off at all sorts of things. I 
have so many good and appreciative 
’ friends that I hate to go on year after 
year not quite doing the things they 
think I am going to do. But I hope 
I’m not very cld yet, and I am trying 
to drop the habits of time and brain 
wasting into which I have carelessly 
drifted... . The faculty of knowing 
—after a thing has been carried on a 
long way toward perfection—just what 
it is that is going to make it better still 
—is given to few, but that is not a 
reason why the wheels should be re- 
versed. Most of the very best and 
greatest work has been unconsciously 
arrived at—by the workers—and I be- 
lieve that few of the producers of mas- 
terpieces—I fancy none—could say 
just how the result had been achieved. 
Still it is the thing to study and dis- 
cover, isn’t it?” 


Socialism As It Is. 


William English Walling, whose new 
book on socialism, entitled “Socialism 
As It Is,” was published in April, is 
of the opinion that we are just entering 
upon a new era in the socialist move- 


ment. He holds to this because he be- 
lieves that the prominent opponents of 
socialism—the capitalists—are gradu- 
ally adopting the idea of government 
ownership, and are becoming what he 
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terms pseudo-socialists. “With such a 
policy triumphant, either the struggle 
against capitalism,” Mr. Walling says, 
“will become far more acute than ever 
and will manifest itself in more stu- 
pendous strikes, or else socialism will 
force the reformers to a more radical 
policy than any of them will willingly 
adopt, because it will compel business 
interests to reforms which are un- 
profitable to the capitalists.” Some in- 
teresting phases of the movement, and 
particularly of this side of it, are pre- 
sented by Mr. Walling in his book. 


An Old Controversy. 


During the past ten years there has 
been a great deal of controversy as to 
the precise method in which the cur- 
rency plank of the Republican 
National platform of 1896 was written. 
A number of claimants have appeared, 
all of whom contend that their contri- 
bution to the insertion of the word 
“gold” in the plank was decisive. The 
matter is fully discussed in Mark 
Hanna’s biography, which Herbert 
Croly has written and which was pub- 
lished early in April. Mr. Croly has 
obtained statements from everybody 
who had any official and unofficial con- 
nection with the matter, and he has 
made the attempt to place the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. In relation 
to this, Mr. Hanna’s correspondence 
afforded a valuable clue in the absence 
of which it would have been difficult 
to tell a complete story. 


“Ancient Types of Man,” by Arthur 
Keith. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


“Ancient Types of Man,” by Arthur 
Keith, is to be added immediately to 
Harper’s Library of Living Thought. 
The author describes and discusses 
the specimens recently excavated in 
both America and Europe, notably the 
Galley Hill man. He traces backward 
the various discoveries made in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and com- 
pares the different variants of the Cro- 
Magnon and Neanderthal types. 





FARMING WITH DYNAMITE 


BY A. W. STIBICH 


YNAMITE, as a factor in 
scientific farming, has now 
passed the experimental 
stage, and but one obstacle 

seems to stand in the way of its gen- 
eral adoption by the farmers of the 
United States for shattering compact 
soils, planting trees, and blasting 
stumps and boulders, and that is the 
fear that it is dangerous. While it 
must be remembered that dynamite is 
nothing but concentrated power, and if 
handled carelessly it might do great 
damage, there is as much chance of 
being injured while handling a shot- 
gun, gasoline or coal oil; all of these 
commodities are handled daily by 
thousands of people without accident 
occurring, and this can also be applied 
to dynamite. An occurrence is only 
made prominent by its infrequency; 
and it is for this reason that consider- 
able hue and cry is made over an acci- 
dent with dynamite. It is simply nec- 
essary to treat dynamite with care, 
and the hazard is reduced to a mini- 
inum, and if a person before using 
dynamite would apply to the manufac- 
turers of explosives for their printed 
instructions, and follow them care- 
fully, danger of accident will be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The correct explosive to use and the 
method is as follows: Secure a low- 
grade explosive, say 25 per cent 
strength, and get it packed in 114x8 
inch cartridges. Another feature 
that is very essential is to secure a 
low-freezing explosive. This will ob- 
viate the necessity of thawing the 
dynamite on a cold morning. Never 
use any cap less than a No. 6, which 
contains a charge of one gramme of 
fulminate of mercury. It is very essen- 
tial that a strong cap be used, or full 


force will not be developed by the 
explosive. 

Wherever you intend to set a tree, 
bore a hole with a 2-inch dirt auger, 
making the hole from 3 to 31% ft. deep. 
Into this hole load one stick of dyna- 
mite, to which previously has been 
“primed” the cap and fuse. Tamp the 
first six inches of the hole rather 
lightly, and then tamp the hole tightly 
to the “collar.” Always use a wooden 
bar, and be sure that it has no metal 
parts. After the explosion, it will be 
found that the ground surrounding the 
bore hole for a radius of from 31% to 
4 feet has been thoroughly shattered 
and mellowed up. If a person stands 
about 25 feet from the blast, he will 
find that there is a distinct “heave” of 
the soil under his feet. This “heave” 
is also very beneficial, as it breaks the 
cementing material of the hard layer of 
soil and allows the rain or irrigation 
water to disintegrate the soil. It is 
not necessary to shoot so much dyna- 
mite that the ground will be thrown 








Blasting a stump, Paso Robles, Cal. 
4 
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high into the air and scattered over the 
landscape. The object is simply to 
shatter and mellow the soil just enough 
for the purpose at hand, and this may 
be accomplished by a novice in a few 
trials if he will follow the directions 
sent with the dynamite. Once in- 
structed, the ordinary farm-hand will 
feel fully as confident in using dyna- 
mite as the hunter does when he fires 
a cartridge from a gun. 

During the past few years, high ex- 
plosives have made remarkable strides 
towards taking their place among mod- 
ern farm conveniences, and it has 
been demonstrated that dynamite is 
an exceedingly valuable aid in the 
growing of fruit trees. It has been 
the common supposition that the use 
of dynamite was not necessary unless 
the land to be planted was underlaid 
with a strata of hardpan, in which 
event it was absolutely essential. 
However, it has been found that trees 
thrive better when planted in holes 
blasted with dynamite, even where no 
hardpan exists, because the force of 
the explosion shatters the soil for a 
considerable radius around the bore 
hole, and thus makes root growth easy. 
It also kills all grubs, worms or other 
animal life that later might injure the 
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young tree. The importance of having 
a porous soil which will permit the 
free passage of water through it is self- 
evident, as plant roots have the power 
to draw from the surrounding soil the 
necessary elements of plant food, pro- 
viding the soil is of such character as 
to permit the passage of such elements 
through it, and for this reason the use 
of explosives is advocated, as when 
the soil is thoroughly loosened and 
aerated, the trees show much stronger 
and healthier growth than trees planted 
under the old conditions. In digging a 
hole with tools, it tends to pack the 
earth around the roots and retard its 
growth. Again, stop and take into 
consideration the natural growth and 
depth of tree root expansion. Accord- 
ing to statistics gathered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a 
healthy tree having all advantages of 
free soil will send roots down as deep 
as twenty feet. But suppose that at 
a depth of from three to four feet a 
layer of hardpan or compact soil ex- 
ists? A lateral spread of roots will 
take place, and as a result of this, each 
tree will encroach upon the feeding 
supply of its neighbor; in consequence 
it does not receive a sufficient amount 
of plant food, which is very essential to 











Demonstration on University of California farm at Davis, Cal., showing 
the blast of a tree hole shot. 














Tree, two years old, set when young, 
and grown in dynamited hole. 


ravid growth. Again, a prolonged dry 
speii will exhaust all the moisture in 
its shallow feeding bed, and the prob- 
able consequence will be a tree with 
the growth stopped, or a dead tree. 

The agency to use for remedying 
such conditions is dynamite. The effect 
of the shot loosens up the hard or com- 
pact soil, and the roots are allowed to 
penetrate into the lower strata of soil, 
in which the plant food elements are 
to be found. In this way, one tree 
does not interfere with the other, and 
results cannot be anything but bene- 
ficial. 

A comparison of the two photos 
above will prove the assumption that 
dynamite can only be used with bene- 
fit on soils underlaid with hardpan, is 
erroneous. The trees shown above 
were planted in the loamy soil of the 
Rogue River Valley at Grants Pass, 
Ore., and authorities admit that soil 
more perfectly adapted to fruit cul- 
ture cannot be found in the United 
States. This merely tends to strengthen 
the argument for blasting soils pre- 
paratory to planting, as it is of the 
utmost importance to assist a tree, 
especially a young one, to send its 
roots out into its feeding bed as easily 
and rapidly as possible. 











Tree, two years old, set and grown in 
spaded hole. 


The use of dynamite is by no means 
a new idea in California. Over forty 
years ago Mr. James Rutter, of Florin, 
Cal., used blasting powder for setting 
out vines and trees, and over twenty 
vears ago Major W. R. Gunnis of San 
Diego, Cal., planted an orchard with 
dynamite near La Mesa, Cal., and in 
a great measure California can lay 
claim to being the first State in the 
Union in which such methods were 
used, 

Prominent horticulturists and _ or- 
chardists all over the United States ad- 
vocate the use of dynamite in prepar- 
ing ground for planting an orchard. 
At the 1910 Convention of California 
Fruit Growers, a paper was especially 
prepared by Professor Elmore Chase 
of Fair Oaks, Cal., on the advisability 
of blasting citrus sub-soils, and at the 
1911 convention, held at Santa Rosa, 
a special trip was made by the dele- 
gates to visit a demonstration of the 
practical use of explosives, given by 
one of the large Eastern powder com- 
panies. Many of the leading agricul- 
tural colleges now include “Farming 
with “Dynamite” in their curriculum, 
and the many advantages secured by 
the use of explosives are taught by 
demonstrators sent from the manufac- 
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turers by request of the faculty of the 
college. University experiment sta- 
tions have tracts planted by the use of 
dynamite, and other tracts that have 
been planted under old conditions. 
Much benefit will be obtained by “‘sub- 
soiling” land that is planted to grain, 
vegetables, etc. Continued plowing at 
a depth of from four to six inches has 
formed what is known as “plow sole.” 
This prevents the roots of the plant 
from going down. This can readily be 
remedied by blasting and by placing 
shots from 8 to 15 feet apart and load- 


FRUIT TREE PLANTED FRUIT TREE 
IN DYNAMITED HOLE IN SPADE 
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lilustrating how the compact subsoil is 
broken by the dynamite to permit free 
and generous root growth for plants. 
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ing them about 20 inches deep with a 
charge of one-half a stick of a low 
grade dynamite. The effect will be 
the same as if the ground had been 
plowed that deep, and the breaking of 
the cementing material of the hard 
layer, will result in the disintegration 
of same after the first rain or irriga- 
tion. Before this ground is blasted, 
the water soaking through a thin top 
soil fails to penetrate, and the result 
is that “wet spots” are found. On ir- 
rigated land, if the irrigation water 
contains soluble salts, the result will 
be an alkali deposit caused by con- 
stant evaporation of the surface water. 
By breaking up the hard strata, better 
drainage conditions are obtained, and 
the sub-soil is able to absorb, retain 
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and give back to the growing crops the 
essential moisture. 

One of the other uses of dynamite on 
the Pacific Coast is the cleaning of 
land of stumps and boulders. This 
often becomes a serious problem. The 
method most commonly used by the 
settler of the Pacific Northwest is to 
dynamite. A stump represents a great 
force, and greater force must be ex- 
erted to remove the stump. Dynamite 
is the best agent for this purpose. It 
is quick; one man can do the work; 
he can accomplish more than machin- 
ery and many horses. Bore a hole at 
an angle of 45 degrees under the 
toughest old stump you can find, put in 
the charge, tamp, light the fuse, and 
run. In a few minutes there is a dull 
“boom,” and the stump is ousted, shat- 
tered completely, and ready to burn, 
and the roots pulled below the plow 
line. In this way, one man can re- 
move as high as fifty stumps per day, 
and when he is through with the work 
there is no expensive equipment on his 
hands, which he will probably have to 
dispose of at a sacrifice. 

Digging ditches and _ reclaiming 
swamp land is also one of the many 
things that dynamite will do. A line is 
laid out where the ditch is desired, and 
every two feet a cartridge of 60 per 
cent dynamite is loaded. In the middle 
hole of about four hundred feet of 
ditch, a cap and fuse is inserted in the 
dynamite cartridge, and when this cen- 
ter charge explodes, in the twinkling 
of an eye the ditch is dug and ready 
for the water to be run in. Compare 
this with the scraper and team—if 
the ground is very boggy, the horses 
get mired—and a thousand and one 
other little difficulties present them- 
selves. Try dynamite—see what quick 
returns it gets. One man can carry 
sufficient dynamite to dig 500 feet of 
ditch. 

From the foregoing, one can realize 
the possibilities of dynamite on the 
farm are unlimited, and there is no 
doubt but what dynamite is blazing the 
way into a new era of farming. 
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We Guarantee Every Rambler for 





Ten Thousand 





Miles 





Subject to the conditions of our signed guarantee which we will give with each car 


Ten thousand miles! Think what it means! 


Step into the Rambler in New York and jour- 
ney across four States to Chicago. Take your 
bearings and strike due west across seven States 
to the Golden Gate. 

Run down the Coast to Los Angeles. Turn 
back ever the mountains and on through eight 
hundred miles of desert to El Paso. Then on to 
New Orleans and back, by way of Atlanta, 
through eight States to the city of New York. 

Strike out again cross country for Chicago. 
Then drive your car straightway across the 
American continent to San Francisco. Yet you 
have net exhausted the ten thousand mile Ram- 
bler guarantee backed by a company of known 
stability. 

We give this guarantee to prove to you our un- 
bounded confidence in every single part that goes 
into every Rambler car. 

The first Rambler Cross Country that left the 
factory made a three thousand mile test trip 
through nine States, over the mountains of 
Pennsylvania to New York, Albany, Boston and 


back to the factory. 


Since then the fame of the Cross Country 
has spread, and its service has extended to 
every State in the Union, to every province of 
Canada, to Mexico, to Australia, South Amer- 
ica, Europe and the Orient. 


Everywhere this Rambler has gone its per- 
formance has strengthened our confidence in its 
abiiity to fulfill this guarantee. That is why we 
do not hesitate to give it. 

Eleven years of success in motor car building 
has so established the stability of this company 
in manufacturing and financial resources as to 
make definitely known the responsibility back 
of this guarantee. 


Such a car with this guarantee, backed by 
such a company whose liberal policy is so widely . 
known, are the reasons why you.should have 
a Rambler. 

Just sit down and write us a postal or send 
the coupon, asking for the catalog. It tells all 
about the Cross Country and the other 1912 
Rambler models. 


THE RAMBLER CROSS COUNTRY—$1650 


—Bosch duplex ignition. 
tank. 


Equipment 


Fine 
Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; large tool box; tool roll with 


, 


.2rge, black and nickel headlights with gas 


omyplete tool outfit. Roomy, folding robe rail; foot rcst, jack, pump and tire kit. Top with envel- 
ope, $80—wind shield, $35; demountable wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30—gas oper- 


ited self-starter, $50. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Thos. B. Jeffery Co. 


of California 


285 Geary St. San Francisco 








Cut out this coupon, sign your name and address 
and mail to the Rambler factory at once. 


THE THOMAS B. JEFFERY COMPANY, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your catalog de- 
scribing in detail the Cross Country and other 
Rambler Models for 1912. 
Name 
Address 
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Let the Car Do the Talking 


It does not take much talking to sell a really good 
Automobile. We believe we could sell Oldsmo- 
biles if the entire population were stone deaf. 


The eye is pleased and satisfied with its superb 
lines, the body comfortably rested in its luxuri- 
ous and scientifically designed seats; 


the sense of motion receives a strong impression 
from the easy way in which the car glides along, 
literally leveling the hills and dales with its never- 
faltering engine and the smoothness with which 
its large tires obliterate small obstructions. 


To those who can hear, the almost inaudible 
purr of the exhaust is a fitting accompaniment 
to this utter expression of power, reduced and 
refined to the most luxurious form of locomotion 
known. 


OLDSMOBILE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


1216-1228. Van Ness Ave. Telephone Franklin 3083 
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“Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes.” 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “Four-36”, 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The “Four” and The “Thirty” 
Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 








itt have literally amazed the country. The 

values offered are so unusual and unex- 
pected that it is little wonder their possibility 
has been freely doubted. 


T HE recent announcements of the 1912 Ever- 


It has even been said, by some, that if such a 
car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel Self-Starting 
Six could really be sold for $1850, no man in his 
right senses would think of buying any other 
if he could get an Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have frankly ad- 
mitted this. They did not see how 
we could do it; they did not be- 
lieve we would do it. 


But the proofs are open to anyone. 
The affidavits of famous steel-makers; 
an inspection of our factory; the record of 
the men behind the car—most of all, its own 
test, in your hands—show conclusively that these 
cars have really “‘bridged the gap between the 
$1500 price and the $4000 quality. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 





To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car— 
as any engineer can tell you—is about three 
times the usual! strength. 


The new Everitt Six and Four-Cylinder cars 
are built throughout of this incomparable mater- 
ial, making them well-nigh unbreakable and un- 
wearable in service. So far as known, these are 
the only cars, selling below $4000, in which this 
matchless steel is used to any extent. 


This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country—the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, and the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, at a cost of nearly 
three times what ‘“‘good automobile steel” com- 
mands, 





The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrome-Nickel Steel— 
have recently been reproduced word for word in 
our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 








In addition, these cars are provided with a Com- 
pressed Air Self-Starter which starts the 
motor and pumps the tires. The wheels 
are big and massive, and provided with 
Demountable Rims. The design is 
: clean-cut and handsome, with all 
J... levers and door-handles inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the best, 

is included. 

Except for size and number of cylinders, the 
new “Four’’ shown above, is practically a dupli- 
cate of the “Six.” Both these cars, with the 
famous “Everitt Thirty,’ are beyond comparison 
from the standpoints of reliability and service. 


We invite you to see these new models at your 
earliest opportunity. The brief specifications of 
the Everitt ‘“‘Four-36” are as follows: 

Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels and Tires, 34x4 

in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable Rims; 

Honey-Comb Radiator ; Long Stroke Motor; 

Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire Pump; 

Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction through- 

out; Top; Windshield; Speedometer; and 

Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 





Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 
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H. O. HARRISON CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Priscilla and 
John Alden 





“Why 
‘ don’t 
you 
speak 

for 


yourself, 
John ?”’ 






Since the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 
little by little American 
ingenuity has added to 
the World’s pleasure 
and luxury. 


One of its most welcome 
achievements was the per- 
fection of Nabisco Sugar 
Wafer:, the exquisite des- 
sert confection. In ten 
cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens —- their 
goodness is enhanced by 
the rich chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


























































